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In the Logging Camps 
eae ERHAPS you would like to know just how 
the logging camp folks live. A logging 
camp means quite a little village. The men 
have little houses built, warm and heated, 
where they stay, about sixteen men to each 
house and about five houses for a common 
camp. Then there is the cook house and dining 
room, together with real bedrooms for the 
cooks and their helpers. The cook is usually a 
married man, with his wife and four or five 
young women who wait on the table. By the way, no one is allowed to carry on any 
conversation while at the table, other than to ask for the different food dishes to be 
passed when needed. In addition to the houses mentioned, there is the office and 
the foreman’s house. Many times men without children bring their wives into 
camp. So all this brings the average number in a camp to about seventy-five. 
These people would scarcely ever hear a Bible talk or a gospel message were it not 
for the “Logger’s Sky Pilot” as the missionaries are called. This work is done 
mainly in the evenings after the day’s work is done and supper is over. Usually 
the services are held in the dining room, for it is the largest in the camp. There 
is singing and a message. There is always good order and the best of attention, 
and great good is done.—F rom a letter by our “Logger’s Sky Pilot,” Rev. W. R. 
Caldwell, of Montesano, Washington. 

It is for work like this that part of our home mission fund is being used and 

this should be an incentive to large and generous giving. 
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About Folks and Things 


Rev. A. B. Cochnower has given up the 
church at Kokomo, Ind., to become an or- 
ganizer for the Ku Klux Klan. 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found an 
article about the use of “Reverend.” We 
wish that more care was given in the proper 
use of this title. 

Our North Church, Fall River, Rev. E. 
J. Bodman pastor, has just given an in- 
crease of two hundred dollars a year on the 
pastor’s salary. Who’s next? 

Rev. W. J. Hall was called to Vermon* 
last week by the death of his brother-in- 
law. Brother W. P. Minton supplied the 
Shiloh pulpit for him the Sunday of his ab- 
sence. 

Rev. J. C. Barrett, one of our promising 
Defiance students who has had experience 
in the pastorate, has accepted the Gulph 
Mills Church, Conshohocken, Pa., and will 
begin work there soon. 

Rev. I. M. Hoel, our well known corre- 
spondent at Tuscola, IIl., has been having a 
delightful visit to Kansas. While at An- 
thony he had the pleasure of preaching one 
Sunday evening for the Church of Christ. 

The Victory Park Christian Church, of 
Toronto, of which we spoke some time ago, 
was admitted to the Ontario Conference at 
a meeting of the executive board last month. 
It seems to promise fine things for the fu- 
ture. 

Two more members were received into 
the church at Springfield, Ohio, Rev. A. B. 
Kendall pastor, a week ago Sunday. This 
makes twenty-three additions recently and 
puts the church past its ten percent in- 
crease. 

Dr. William E. Gilroy, editor-in-chief of 
The Congregationalist, has just returned 
trom a month’s trip to the Panama Canal, 
where he had unusual opportunity to ob- 
serve conditions. We are particularly 
pleased to have his article for this issue. 

The occasional visits of Rev. F. G. Strick- 
land, of Columbus, to the church at Utica 
have been found so helpful that the church 
has made arrangements for him to serve it 
part time from now until conference season. 
This work he will carry on in connection 
with his other pastorates. 

The church at Piqua, Ohio, held very suc- 
cessful pre-Easter services, led by the pas- 
tor, Brother J. E. Kauffman, and ably as- 
sisted by the splendid choir of the church. 
In all, twenty-two persons were received 
into church membership, and the work 
strengthened in many ways. 

North Church, New Bedford, Mass., Rev. 
H. M. Hainer pastor, received thirty-one 
new members last week, making ninety-one 
in the last three months. Brother Hainer 
speaks in high praise of the good which 
Brother Howsare’s visit did New England, 
especially among the smaller churches. 


Rev. W. J. Young asks us to announce 
that the Executive Board of the Ohio State 
Christian Association will meet in the 


Chapel of the C. P. A. Building, on Tues- 


day, May 22, at ten a. m. The Executive * 


Board of the Central Christian Convention 
will meet at the same place the day fol- 
lowing. 

Rev. Herman A. Lewis closed his work 
with the church at Mt. Sterling, Ohio, last 
week and moved to Woodstock, Vt., to take 
charge of the church there. Brother Lewis 
has been rendering excellent service with a 
forward look, and we are sure that he will 
receive a hearty welcome into New Eng- 
land and make for himself a place of much 
usefulness there. 


Rev. D. C. Loucks, Montesano, Wash., 
sends us word of the death of Rev. M. J. 
Luark, an aged servant of the Kingdom 
there. He will be greatly missed in the 
counsels of the church because of his knowl- 
edge of the country and his experience in 
pioneer work. He left a bequest for the 
General Convention, of which Brother Bur- 
nett speaks in his department. 


Word has just reached, us of the death 
recently of Mrs. H. W. Elder, of Richland, 
Ga., and our prayerful sympathy goes out 
to our brother and his home in this hour of 
affliction. Brother Elder has made a most 
unusual and enviable record as an organizer 
and builder of churches in the Southland 
and has won his .way into the hearts of 
many who will now be thinking of him and 
praying for him. 

The other evening the church at Eaton 
received six into its membership at the 
prayer meeting service, making twenty-four 
since the beginning of its Easter meetings. 
Eight of these have come from the old 
Bethlehem Church, just east of town, which 
is no longer active. Brother Hiley Baker 
pastor, and Brother Roy Benhan, his as- 
sistant, are doing some special and effective 
work of this kind in the Bethlehem field. 

We wish to suggest to our churches which 
print bulletins or papers the advisability 
of putting the name of the town and State 
and the name of the pastor in a very con- 
spieuous place. We have received such 
church publications through which we had 
to seek carefully to find the name of the 
church from which they came—and one did 
not contain the full name of the pastor any- 
where. We are sure that this is poor ad- 
vertising policy. 

The mite society of the church at Pleas- 
ant Hill, Ohio, Rev. R. F. Brown pastor, 
held an unusual service on April 27 in 
honor of Grandma Seng’s ninetieth birth- 
day. Over a hundred women were present, 
several of them quite aged, and a beautiful 
and touching program was rendered. It 
was a tribute richly deserved by one of the 
most faithful and beautiful characters of 
the church, a woman of unusual virility of 
mind as well as body. 

Rev. J. E. Etter expects to close his pas- 
torate at Huntington, Ind., about July 1. 
During his four years of faithful service 
there one hundred and ninety have been re- 
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ceived into the fellowship of the church, a 
new parsonage erected at a tetal cost of 
$17,000, and many other advancements 
made in the work. Brother Etter is one of 
our most outstanding pastors and Mrs. Et- 
ter is always a power in musical and other 
work wherever they serve. 


At the Montgomery County Junior C. E. 
Rally, Sunday, April 29, held at the Hart- 
ford Street U. B. Church, the Junior C. E. 
society of the Crown Point Christian 
Church, Rev. Clark Denison pastor, cap- 
tured the banner for having the largest at- 
tendance. The Crown Point Sunday-school 
is growing nicely and the church is in- 
creasing its hold upon the community in a 
fine way. Superintendent Denison preached 
for the church April 22. 


The editor of The Herald wishes to ex- 
press to Rev. Stanley Wiant, associate ed- 
itor of the Western Christian Advoéate, his 
very deep personal sympathy over the death 
of his father, Dr. W. A. Wiant, the super- 
intendent of the Springfield District of the 
M. E. Church—a sympathy that goes out to 
the entire family and to our sister church in 
this great loss. Superintendent Wiant was 
a man of unusual power and lovableness 
and we counted his friendship a choice 
privilege. 

Rev. W. R. Caldwell, our home mission- 
ary among the loggers in Washington, who 
is quoted on our first page this issue, is 
counted one of the finest and most success- 
ful of the missionaries from the various de- 
rominations working among the lumbermen. 
We hope that you have been reading these 
first page articles. The Home Mission De- 
partment is putting out some splendid lit- 
erature, too, to assist in the taking of the 
offerings this year, and you should be sure 
that your church has a supply of it. 


Rev. Jesse M. Kauffman, pastor at Ma- 
drid, Iowa, and his workers are planning 
to put on a special campaign for The Her- 
ald of Gospel Liberty. The work will be 
under the supervision of the Christian En- 
deavor society. This is only one of many 
indications that our more progressive pas- 
tors are beginning to have a deeper ap- 
preciation of The Herald and the part 
which it can play in helping them in their 
local work. And so they are beginning to 
campaign in earnest to put it into the homes 
of their people. 

In a first page article, Maroon and Gold, 
in its issue off March 22, speaks in highest 
terms of our new Journal of Christian Edu- 
cation. The article is written by its man- 
aging editor, Mr. Sion M. Lynam, and 
among other points makes the following: 

Perhaps the most unique part of the en- 
tire magazine is its correlated treatment of 
the Sunday-school lesson and Christian En- 
deavor topic. This is done briefly and point- 
edly. This is not done in any other publi- 
cation now on the market. The lesson and 
the .topic are treated fully, and questions 
and subjects of help to the Christian En- 
deavor worker are appended. In this treat- 
ment the whole work of the Christian 
Church is noticed, and the aim is to create 
a larger interest in the church and to build 
a church pride without increasing denomi- 
nationalism. 
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= The Oificint Orgun of the Chriation Church ——", 


The Lesson From Russia for America 


is the only periodical, either religious or secular, 

which has interpreted the recent deplorable in- 
cidents in Russia in a way that would be of any practical 
service to the Church in America. The papers have been 
virtually unanimous in their unrestrained denunciation 
of the Soviets for the execution of Vicar-General Butch- 
kavitch. The situation was one which gave unusual op- 
portunity for patriotic and religious emotionalism, and 
most periodicals have taken such advantage of it. They 
hate Bolshevism, they are jealous of the rights and dig- 
nity of the Church, the offenders are far removed across 
the seas so that there is no danger of political involve- 
ments, and criticism would gain universal applause. Not 
many editors were willing to forego such rare oppor- 
tunity for popular oration, and so they have poured out 
upon the Soviet their unrestrained and bitter denuncia- 
tion. Very few of them indeed have shown any sympa- 
thetic understanding of the situation in Russia, nor have 
they made any reasonable or practicable approach to the 
subject under consideration. 


Ss far as we have seen, The Herald of Gospel Liberty 


T is about as useless a pastime as there is in the world 
fervently to lecture people who will never hear us; 

or to discuss any problem involving mass psychology and 
social movements unless we put ourselves in the other 
fellow’s place and try to imagine what would have taken 
place in our own minds and hearts if all of our lives long 
we, too, had been under like conditions and influences. 
Several years ago the writer heard a Nihilist direct from 
Russia give an address. As we approached the hall, a 
friend who accompanied us was very bitter in his dia- 
tribes against the revolutionists and the bomb-throwing 
methods they were using in an attempt to destroy the 
Czar’s government. But the lecturer was a great sur- 
prise. He was a brilliant man with royal blood in his 
veins, educated and cultured, and a most magnetic per- 
sonality. In calm voice he began to tell the story of his 
own family, of how his father had been shot by the police 
for attending a secret meeting, how a brother had been 
officially executed for the same offense, and two sisters 
sent for long terms in Siberia because they were under 
suspicion. Presently our friend struck the seat with his 
fist as he whispered, excitedly, “The Czar arid his govern- 
ment should be wiped off the face of the earth!” We 
could not restrain a smile as we replied, “He has made a 
revolutionist out of you in ten minutes! What would you 
have been if you had lived and suffered under the in- 
human oppression and injustice of Russia all of your life- 
time!” So the only sane way to look at the Soviet is to 
remember the human travail in which it was conceived 


and out of which its conceptions of religion and govern- 
ment were formed. Human conduct is always only a 
reaction to what has gone before. And it is only when 
we judge human events as the natural outcome of the 
preceding experiences and influences that we are capable 
of forming any reasonable judgment. Hence as an ob- 
server of current events, The Herald was interested in 
the execution of Vicar-General Butchkavitch. But as a 
student of the practical philosophy of governments and 
religion, as a lover of humanity, and as an ardent be- 
liever in the inherent value and blessing of Christianity 
for every nation and every people, The Herald is tre- 
mendously more interested in the historic processes in 
Russia and in the Church in Russia which have led to the 
present disastrous conditions in that distressed country. 
What we want to know is what made it possible for the 
revolutionists to tear that nation to pieces and take it on 
this wild ride to destruction? What we want to know is 
what caused whole multitudes of the Russian people, 
naturally a long-suffering people, naturally a religious 
people, to burst forth as madmen—and especially why 
they should be led to curse God and religion and somehow 
to blame the Church as one of the scourges in their woe? 
We can not make men love either the Church or govern- 
ment by lecturing them, nor by pointing them to the hor- 
rible example of Russia. Love and reverence come only 
by natural processes—and we have to find and follow 
those processes if we would win or hold the love and 
reverence of the masses of mankind for Christ and his 
Church. 


HEN the Vicar was officially murdered, The Herald 
might also have looked in anger upon the Soviet 

and in violent language vented the resentment which it 
felt. That was the temptation. But that would have 
done no one any good. We here in America are not 
Bolshevists, nor are we ever going to be if the Church 
does its part. And so we preferred to look rather in pity 
and to learn wherein the Church and former government 
in Russia had erred, to bring themselves and that great 
people to such terrible plight. Therein is the only lesson 
of any real or practical value for us in America to read 
out of the deplorable and hateful conditions which the 
brutal and crazed Soviets have brought about. And yet 
The Herald, so far as we have chanced to see, was the 
only paper that undertook to point out that lesson. We — 
recalled how the Church there had been intimately identi- 
fied with the old regime under the Czar, how it had been 
silent about the cruelties and inhumanities which made 
the old Russia notorious, and how it had failed to produce 
great prophets to raise their voices in behalf of freedom 
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and righteousness. And we declared: “If the Church in Russia 
had been producing an Amos now and then and a Hosea and a 
Malachi to thunder against the iniquities of the old monarchical 
government and to have held it within decent bounds, there would 
have been an entirely different story to tell about the past. Then 
there would have been an evolution of governmental forms rather 
than a revolution. And the attitude of the proletariat towards 
the Church now would have been one of respect and reverence 
rather than contempt and: hatred.” 


NEVER during modern times has the Church in Russia—either 
~" Orthodox, Catholic, or Protestant—produced great and power- 
ful preachers to denounce the iniquity of the government. Sins less 
crude but little less wicked than those of the Soviet’s reign were 
Officially practiced against the people for generations. Have we 
forgotten the blood-curdling tales that were brought out of Siberia 
by our own George Kennan? And yet never once did the 
Church or its really great leaders rise in stinging and irresistible 
rebuke and protest. Instead, the Church turned its face away 
from all that horrible persecution and oppression and contented 
itself with administering sedatives of resignation and lowly 
meekness to its communicants. That is why the Soviets hate re- 
ligion and despise the Church. France had a similar situation 
and passed through a like experience of wild revolution and de- 
structive atheism. And it was only because the Church within 
their bounds was producing prophets of civic and governmental 
righteousness, that the other nations have fared better. It was 
John Knox, whose preaching made the queen tremble; it was the 
early Methodist Church, which at the first was almost as much a 
social and political movement in behalf of the poor of England as 
it was a spiritual dispensation; it was the thunderings of Beecher 
against slavery,—it was the preaching of civic righteousness and 
the power and influence against political iniquities of such preach- 
ers and priests and their fellow-workers of the pulpits down to the 
reomtest hamlets which in other nations brought about gradual 
readjustments and saved them from a deluge of revolution and 
agnosticism. But Russia never had anything of the kind. The 
Church there never raised hand or voice against conditions that 
were inevitably sure to stir high heaven to vengeance if the Church 
did nothing to put an end to them. But instead of raising up 
prophets for such times as those, it produced only priests and 
pastors to minister to the personal “spiritual” needs of their com- 
municants—and they never seemed to see any inconsistency in 
naming many of the cruelest oppressors of the people among the 
most spiritually faithful of the Church. 

This was the cause of Russia’s ruin. And this is the lesson for 
America. The Church here must never content itself with preach- 
ing a purely personal and evangelistic gospel. It must ever also 
preach a social gospel of civic and social righteousness, as the 
prophets of old preached it so vigorously. None would more mis- 
lead us nor put America in more jeopardy than those who tell us 
that the Church should have nothing to say in the grave industrial 
and political readjustments through which this country and the 
nations of the world are now struggling. And the hope of the 
Church and the hope of the nations is that there are so many 
prophets of God, both Protestant and Catholic, who refute this 
counsel! and this limited viewpoint and who with increasing power 
and clarity every year are making their voice heard in behalf of 


The Trend 


A New Crusader for Children and Women 


One of the strange things about those engaged in the liquor 
business is that they never seem to learn anything. After all of 
their humiliating defeats, they are just as crude and blundering 
in their tactics today as they were a quarter of a century ago. 
And yet, perhaps, this is not strange after all; for the business 
they are in so deadens all the finer sympathies and sentiments of 
the soul that they cannot judge how the minds and hearts of real 
human folks will react to their coarse and deceptive propaganda. 
All of their arguments and everything they write and send out are 
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national and international idealism and against selfishness and 
greed in industrial and social life. It is this prophetic element of 
the Church, which Russia never had to any significant degree, 
which will save America—and, in time, the world! 


Where No Shadows Lie 


UR hearts were very deeply touched the other day in reading 
the beautiful word which Rev. Edgar L. Killam, managing 
editor of The Baptist, speaks of the death of his companion, 

which occurred a few weeks ago. With cheerful heart and radiant 
countenance she made arrangements for this final pilgrimage as 
though she were going on some happy earthly journey; and just 
before she set out on her way, she said: “You are watching for 
the end. This is not the end of my life—but the life of which all 
that has gone before is but the beginning. It is only a new trip. 
I always loved our trips. I have planned this trip for many 
years.” How beautiful it is to be able to approach the Great 
Adventure with such happy expectation! And what marvelous 
peace and comfort is given to the loved ones, as a dying heritage, 
in a faith like that! 

A very similar incident is recorded in The Continent for the 
same week. The editor tells of Dr. Edward Chittenden Ray, the 
former secretary of the College Board, who gave directions that 
at his death no funeral services should be held. A letter which 
he left discloses his repugnance to the mournfulness which at- 
taches to such occasions. The ordinary funerals held in churches 
and Christian homes appeared to him to be pagan, because they 
are occasions of grief rather than of joy- So he preferred no 
funeral services for him; but that rather, if his friends desired, a 
simple service of commemoration should be held sometime later, in 
which no funeral hymns should be sung or any words spoken re- 
gretful for his departure. In a statement of faith which he ap- 
pended to the letter were these words: 


I believe that death is the door from this lower room of 
ignorance, sin, sorrow, and struggle, out and up into that 
Other Room of our Father’s house of which Jesus Christ spoke 
when, just after reproving his disciples for their flagrant sins 
just committed and foretelling baser sins they were about to 
commit, he said: “Let not your heart be troubled. Ye believe 
in God; believe also in me.” 


Sooner or later into every home and into every life must come 
the experience of death. How beautiful and reassuring it would 
be, then, if at that hour the hearts of those who go and, of those 
who remain might be held steady in the peace and joy of a regnant 
faith like this. The Church of Jesus Christ has grievously erred 
in that it has permitted its followers to practice too much of the 
grieving and the hopelessness of the pagans. Nothing belies their 
Christian profession more than the way in which men and women 
mourn for their dead, spoiling their happiness and ruining their 
lives by useless and unchristian grief. There are few customs to- 
day common among Christian people which need more decided 
reformation and reconstruction along Christian lines than our 
funeral practices and our habits of overwrought sorrow and hope- 
lessness in the presence of death. The Church needs to insist— 
which it has been altogether too slow to do—that the true Christian 
is but setting out upon a pilgrimage where no shadows lie, and 
that his loved ones left behind should be swayed by his joy and 
gain more than by their own loss. 


of Events 


produced in the atmosphere and from the viewpoint of the saloon- 


and brewery, and could appeal only to the booze-infected brains 
and hearts of drinking people. For all of their money cannot 
procure self-respecting Christian people to write their stuff for 
them—and of course the type of fellows who stoop to do it cannot 
understand the sensitiveness of the Christian heart and its finer 
ideals and moralities. 


One of the latest and most brazen offenses against good taste 
and decency by -the liquorites is their venture to become crusaders 
for the protection of children and women. The National Asso- 
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ciation Against the Prohibition Amendment has just sent out from 
its headquarters at Washington a long folder on “The Effect of 
Prohibition Upon Children, Girls, and Women.” The deep concern 
which it manifests for little children is pathetic indeed. Such 
teuching phrases as the “unquenchable spirit of childhood,” “the 
pliant mind of the child,” and their “unquestioned confidence in 
their elders” give the circular the sound of having been the pro- 
duct of some mother’s club or Sunday-school convention. But its 
most moving characteristic is its extreme anxiety for the sobriety 
and welfare of these children, especially its grief that their home 
life is being rudely broken into and ruined by prohibition. It is 
simply awful how many boys and girls are learning how to make 
booze! One would think that about every second home owns a 
still or a beer joint, run by the children! For all of the dirty and 
child-destroying business of the saloons and booze factories has 
been driven right into the home! No wonder the National Asso- 
ciation Against the Prohibition Amendment is grieving for the 
poor little children and calls loud and long for the return of the 
good old days of “voluntary self-regulation . . . that protected the 
young and innocent.” Honest, those are the very words it uses! 

Did ever anybody else take the American people to be as big 
a set of fools as do the liquor people? Do they think the American 
people have neither sense nor memory? “Voluntary self-regula- 
tion!” “Protected the young and innocent!” That—when it has 
not been three years since this same liquor gang was the most law- 
breaking, home-defiling, youth-corrupting institution in this coun- 
try, and is yet to just as great an extent as its cowardly nature 
will permit it to be. If ever there was an insult to the American 
people it is for this gang of liquorites to come out now in the pose 
of crusaders for the home and little children. 

It is certainly appropriate that this circular is printed on yellow 
paper—for the whole thing is “yellow” all the way through. 

It will prove another boomerang! If the liquorites had any 
judgment at all they would have stayed away as far as possible 
from any mention of childhood and home. 


Using Boys in the Bootlegging Business 

But there are two points in this self-revealing document which 
need the most earnest attention of all respectable and patriotic 
citizens, and especially of our Government officials. The one is the 
confession from the liquor forces themselves that their bootlegging 
contingency is degenerate enough to try to use schoolboys in their 
nefarious business. This circular gives items from daily papers in 
which it is declared that bootleggers are “hiding behind boys” and 
which relate incidents of how “schoolboys had been hired to trans- 
port beer” and “customers for illicit booze and dope are solicited 
by boys employed by bootleggers and dope peddlers in order to 
evade punishment.” 

It is illuminating to note that there are only fifteen of these 
quotations about children and booze, and that ten of them are from 
the poor wet East. But the real point of interest is this open con- 
fession that the liquor business is becoming more depraved, if 
possible, than formerly. All of its better element has dropped out 
since liquor selling became illegal, and only the scum is left—and 
they are stooping to anything. And whoever drinks bootleg liquor, 
or gives any excuse or shows any toleration for such law-breaking, 
is becoming a party to this reprehensible business that is low and 
cowardly enough to “hide behind boys” by using them in their 
criminal work. 

This fact must be made stingingly plain—that the whole liquor 
business is of one piece, and the bootlegger is no lower than the 
man or club that purchases of him, nor than the brewers and dis- 
tillers who use him to dispose of their goods. And there is no place 
that this fact needs to have-teeth put into it more than in some 
of our clubs and social circles which pretend to be highly respect- 
able. 

But an even more significant revelation of the attitude and 
corruption of the liquor business is the avowal of this circular that 
“the combined forces of the Government are powerless to cope” 
with bootleggers and liquorites. In other words, the liquor gang 
has our Government by the throat and it is helpless to enforce its 
own laws or protect its own Constitution! Was there ever any 


other such frank and open defiance of our Government as that 
which the liquorites are constantly throwing in its face? In al- 
most so many words, the wet papers and the wet advocates keep 
telling this great United States of ours that their selling constit- 
uency is going to go on prostituting our laws and our courts and 
defying our federal and State officials in an orgy of lawbreaking 
and low criminality—so low that it even uses schoolboys for its 
work—until our great Government humbles itself before them and 
comes to their terms and makes it legal and respectable for them 
to carry on this same home-wrecking and death-dealing business. If 
that is not enough to stir the resentment of any patriotic citizen, 
we do not know what would be. 


Yet that is the inner spirit of the whole liquor business, and 
always has been. It has such a lust for money, such a willingness 
to damn humanity to get gain or to satisfy a personal appetite for 
beer or wine, that it would willingly destroy this government if it 
could rather than let go its business and its habits. It never has 
had any regard for law or government, and it never will have. 
It always has been the one stupendous, ever-present, always- 
vicious law-breaker in this nation. It is doing more now to break 
down respect for law and decency than are the I. W. W.’s, the 
communists, the syndicalist, and all other such organizations com- 
bined. And our Government will never be safe until it utterly de- 
stroys this business and forever silences these wet advocates and 
wet propagandists who are constantly and defiantly asserting that 
the liquor criminals are stronger than this great nation and must 
be given their way or they will ruin it. 

Theirs is the supreme and primary disloyalty in our country 
today and our citizens everywhere, especially our President and 
his executive and administrative officials, should be made keenly 
alive to it. 


Medical Ethics and Medical Fees 


Anyone who has had much experience with medical fees, espe- 
cially surgical, or anyone who has been concerned for the poor who 
have had such experience, must have noticed that there has been a 
most excessive advance in the established charges for surgery and 
medical treatment within the last few years. Rates have been 
greatly increased, many beyond justification. And some individual 
surgeons and specialists seem to have no conscience whatever in 
the matter, and are making charges unpardonably high. We have 
known many instances in which people with little or no means, 
some of them actually poor, have been charged fees for surgical 
operations that were nothing less than highway robbery in such 
cases. And yet these surgeons are permitted to retain their high 
rank and leadership in their fraternity. 


The Herald certainly appreciates the necessity for advance in 
medical and surgical fees, as well as in salaries of other profes- 
sions. It takes no exception to any reasonable increase. But with 
the medicine as with the ministry, something beautiful will have 
gone out of the very heart and soul of it if the profession ever 
permits itself to become commercialized—as it seems in many 
places to be doing. The old-time doctors had deep in their hearts 
the desire and spirit for ministry to the sick and the suffering. 
In most of them there was something of the missionary spirit 
which prompted them to render service wherever service was 
needed and to make charges in accordance with the financial con- 
dition of the home to which they ministered. Between them and 
their patients there grew up the warmest and most beautiful at- 
tachment which lasted through the years, and which was compen- 
sation larger and finer than any money consideration. How rap- 
idly this old-time spirit of fatherly devotion and generous ministry 
is being lost in the medical profession, and how utterly foreign it 
is to the vast majority of modern surgeons and specialists, every 
one knows. The profession’ itself is the loser more than anyone 
else—but neither can the world afford to have that old-time love 
of their medical service for the service’s sake lost from it or 
them. 

It is a happy omen, then, when within the profession itself 
there begins a stirring to quicken the conscience of doctors and 
surgeons and raise standards of high honor and charming ethics 
along this line. In an address at the Academy of Medicine in New 
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York City the other evening, Dr. Louis I. Harris, the director of 
the bureau of preventable diseases of that city, attacked the “in- 
ordinately high fees of specialists and consultants” in these words: 


The enormous increase during the last decade in the fees 
charged by specialists and consultants should not be accepted as 
a proper, justified, and necessary order of things. Public opinion, 
led and formed by persons with an enlightened social viewpoint, 
should be stirred to the point of resentment of this condition, so as 
to effect a reform of excessive fee schedules. 

The present state of affairs has often seemed to justify the 
charge that the practice of medicine, especially as exemplified by 
specialists and consultants, brings into sharp relief the unrestrained 
individualistic and commercial service. Reform should be effected 
by the medical profession. Otherwise it should and it will come 
from other sources. 

Let colleges, in their teaching of an ethical outlook upon life, 
stress the obligation to so practice medicine that when and if the 
students become specialists or consultants, they will not hedge 
themselves about with barriers that make them unapproachable 
to persons of modest means. We ought to put an end to aristocracy 
in medicine, but there is little danger of such a revolution. 


A Significant Glimpse Into the Southland 


In the North and West the impression is altogether too general 
that the characteristic attitude of the white people of the South 
towards the Negro is invariably that of “white supremacy.” So 
The Herald takes pleasure in passing along the following com- 
ment and news item from the Nashville Christian Advocate, under 
the title, “Just One of Many Like Cases,” as reflecting a very much 
more correct impression of the relationship between hundreds of 
the two races in the South: 


In hearing speakers and reading newspapers we occasionally 
come up against the strange idea that the typical Southerner to- 
day is ever on the search of an opportunity to harass a colored 
man or, worse still, to join a crowd bent on lynching the colored 
man. It is unfortunate that those who hold this idea show but a 
slight inclination to have any kind of hospitality for the real truth 
in the matter that, after all, the colored man has his best and 
largest number of friends in the South. It is a pity that such an 
item as the following, which is but one among many, is given but 
scant publicity: “Business at the Mississippi Capitol building will 
be at a standstill Saturday out of respect to the memory of an 
aged Negro employee of the State. Gov. Lee M. Russell by formal 
proclamation late yesterday ordered the offices in the Capitol to 
close. in memory of Uncle Louis Malone, an old-time Negro slave 
who for more than twenty-five years has been a landmark about 
the Capitol buildings.” 


Mothers’ Day a Constructive Movement 


Mothers’ Day is now observed on almost every continent 
throughout the world, and is promoted by the Mothers’ Day Inter- 
national Association of Philadelphia. An official emblem, a button 
with a carnation upon it, has been adopted—and hundreds of thou- 
sands of them sent throughout the world. Miss Anna Jarvis, of 
Philadelphia, who was the founder of Mothers’ Day, has issued an 
appeal in which she says: 

Mothers’ Day is not a celebration of maudlin sentiment, but a 
constructive movement seeking greater protection of mothers, chil- 
dren, and the home. It gives emphasis to the fact that the home is 
the fountain head of the nation and good homes our greatest 
national blessing. 

Nothing but good can come from any celebration that gets men 
and women as sons and daughters closer to their homes and the 
most cherished memories and ties of life. Mothers’ Day has given 
back to thousands of homes, sons and daughters for whom the anx- 
ious hearts of mothers and fathers have yearned. It has reunited 
et fathers, and children and fostered more useful and truer 
ives. 

It has been the forerunner of mothers’ pensions, the maternity 
act, and the many other things which in community and nation are 
blessing lives that need care and protection. 


S 

Certainly one of the most obvious principles in political econ- 
omy is the fact that if a republican form of government is to en- 
dure it will be necessary for the great body of citizens to achieve 
at least a respectable freedom from party ties and use a reason- 
able amount of judgment in casting their ballot. It is just as 
obvious that in order to use such judgment it will be necessary 
for these citizens to become fairly well informed upon political 
issues and ideals. Every intelligent person knows how utterly im- 
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possible it is to gain any reliable information upon such political 
issues from partisan papers. Hence there is great need for some 
kind of educational means to be developed by which the great 
body of voters can be given impartial and non-partisan light upon 
the various subjects before them. It is for this purpose that a 
new organization, to be known as “Uncle Sam’s Voters,” has just 
been formed with headquarters at Washington, D. C. It an- 
nounces its object to be, “To aid in the solution of local, State, 
national, and international problems by bringing the collective in- 
telligence of the country to bear upon them.” It is officered by 
quite able men and women and the governors of all the forty-eight 
States will be asked to serve on the advisory board. It will be 
very interesting to watch the progress which this organization 
makes towards supplying a most needed service. 
G 
Ireland’s application for membership in the League of Nations 
some days ago strikes a glad note into the hearts of all of us who 
have longed for the time when this valiant and honored race should 
have a place in the family of nations. And at the same time it 
increases our indignation over the fact that the poor and distressed 
people of the Emerald Isle should be still subjected to strife and 
bloodshed by the wild and impracticable dreams of de Valera and 
his misguided followers. He is a shining example of that type 
of reformer who prefers to die—or let others die—for high-sound- 
ing and empty phrases rather than to enjoy their substance and 
blessing under some other name. 
oO 
The fiftieth anniversary session of the National Conference of 
Social Work which holds its meeting this year in the city of Wash- 
ington during the week of May 20, will be a gathering of great 
importance both in the number of those who will be present and 
in the subjects to be discussed. Leaders in social work, of almost 
every profession and training, to the number of several thousand, 
will meet for the consideration of almost every phase of social ac- 
tivity and improvement. Great emphasis will be laid upon the 
work for the local community and especially for young people. 
oO 
A group of missionaries, according to the Congo Mission News, 
have been discussing the possibility of adapting the Boy Scout idea 
to their work among Congo boys, and they have drawn up a scheme 
which they feel is suitably adapted to the needs of the Colony. 
They feel that troops might be formed with great advantage in 
other districts, all being organized to run on similar lines. With 
this aim in view, they have prepared a provisional draft outlining 
a scheme for the formation and organization of a “Belgian Congo 
Boy Scouts Association.” 
oO 


Christian forces in Canada are hopeful of having enacted into 
law a bill which is already far advanced in the House of Commons 
prohibiting the advertising, printing, posting, selling, or supplying 
of any information whatever regarding racing or race meetings, 
whether within or outside Canada. It is designed to put an end to 
race-track betting. Newspapers and other publications from the 
United States would be brought under the ban with severe penal- 
ties attached. 

oO 


The lines of modern civilization are indeed becoming far flung. 
“Only this winter five caterpillar automobiles, of French make, 
crossed the Sahara desert from Algiera on the north coast of 
Africa to French West Africa, landing at Timbuctoo. These were 
the first automobiles to cross the great desert; and this trip of two 
thousand miles, which requires a minimum of three months for 
camel caravans, was accomplished in twenty-one days. 

a | 

The Supreme Court of Ohio has just handed down a decision 
which declares that the motion picture theater is to be classified 
with theatrical and dramatical performances, and therefore comes 
under the ban of the Sunday closing law. Three other similar 
decisions have been handed down by this court in former years. 
This ought to give new impetus to the Sunday closing movement 
in every community where theaters are running open. 





The Wanderful Work of Father Time 


BY REV. E. C. HALL 


Being Part of an Address, which, as pastor, he gave at the Centennial Celebration of the Christian 
Church of Newmarket, Canada, November 23, 1922. 


event. A new life, a new personality, 

starts its career, with whatever 
powers and gifts it may possess. It is a 
new personality in a world of similar per- 
sonalities, but not another just like it in the 
whole world. 

The birth of institutions is also a great 
event, especially such as deal with person- 
alities and human souls. 

The birth of such an institution as a 
Church of Christ, which is composed of 
human souls, and which has for its aim and 
purpose of existence the guidance, training, 
and assistance of all souls connected or to 
be connected therewith, upward along a 
path for better living, higher thinking, 
holier aspirations and more efficient service 
among its fellows—in fact to help those 
personalities to become all that the Great 
Giver intended them to be in this probafion- 
ary state—the birth of such an institution 
is of vast importance. It may be debatable 
as to which is of the highest value, the birth 
of. a soul or the birth of a church, since 
neither can exist at its best without the 
other. For if what we call the Church were 
extinct, and if some other form of society 
should spring up which should be doing the 
work of inspiring and stimulating human 
souls in their quest for Godlikeness, that 
new form would become Christ’s “Ecclesia,” 
his called out body, his Church. 


There is no other form of association of 
people fraught with so great possibilities 
and laden with so heavy responsibilities, or 
calculated to play such a determining part 
in the development of human personalities, 
as is the Church of Christ. As one writer 
kas recently said: “The Church is the only 
custodian of an offer made anywhere on 
earth of a power sufficient to save sinning 
men from their sins.” 

Most assuredly, then, the anniversaries 
of the birth of a church should receive care- 
ful attention so that the services may do 
for the church and its members what birth- 
day parties do for child and parent— 
strengthen the bond with stronger affection 
and clearer discernment of values and to 
strengthen the faith of all. 

And surely if the anniversary should be 
observed, much more should the centennial 
which marks the close of an hundred an- 
niversaries; for if an institution can sur- 
vive a-hundred years amid the shifting con- 
ditions of human society, it deserves to be 
commemorated by such fitting services as 
will stimulate its followers to start another 
century’s labors with the greatest possible 
spirit of optimism born of intelligent and 
conquering faith. 

Both solemnity and joy might well be the 
prevailing attitude of our hearts, for we sit 
in the presence of Father Time and witness 
as he ticks off a century with the swing of 


T « birth of a human being is a great 


the pendulum of Eternity’s clock. Solemn- 
ity, did I say? Yes, for Father Time 
teaches us how transitory are most things 
which men admire. His clock has been tick- 
ing off centuries for untold ages as easily 
as our watches tick off the seconds. He 
deals with centuries and millenniums as we 
count heartbeats; and though he is called 
old, his years fail not nor does he faint at 
his task. 

See how he plays with earthly affairs. 
He scatters the offspring of the human 
family here and there over the inhabitable 
globe and watches the ebb and flow of the 
human tide as it moves from east to west, 
from north to south, in its perpetual effort 
to “replenish and subdue the earth.” 
Father Time has built up great peoples, 
like the Egyptians, who built the Pyramids; 
like the Chaldeans, with their great cities 
and almost universal education; like the 
Greeks, with their artistic taste and gifts 
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The Business Man’s Prayer 


LOzD, give me vision that shall see 
Beyond the profit of today 
Into the years which are to be 
That I may take the larger way 
Of labor and achievement; so 
Help me fashion, stanch and sure, 
A work my fellow-men shall know 
As wrought to serve—and to endure. 









I seek for fortune, Lord, nor claim 
To scorn the recompense I earn; 

But help me, as I play the game, 
To give the world its just return. 

Thou mad’st the earth for all of us, 
Teach me, through struggle, strain, 

and stress 
To win and do my share, for thus 
Can profit lead to happiness. 















Guard me from thoughts of little men 
Which blind the soul to greater 
things; 
Save me from smug content and then 
From greed and_ selfishness it 
brings; 
Aid me to join that splendid clan 
Of Business Men who seek to trace 
A calm, considered working-plan 
To make the world a better place. 









Lord, let the faith of these be mine, 
A creed creative, simple, true, 
Let me but aid in their design, 
Let me but share the work they do; 
Teach me to hold this task above 
All lesser thoughts within my ken, 
That thus I may be worthy of 
The name of Business Man; Amen. 
—Berton Braley. 








for poetry, logic, philosophy, sculpture, and 
rhetoric; like the Romans, with their 
genius for military achievements, their civil 
governments and their civilizing road sys- 
tems; like the Hebrews, with their loftier 
genius and talents of prophetic gifts, spirit- 
ual insight, and enthronement of moral 
ideals; like the Anglo Saxons and the 


British, the mother of parliaments, with 
genius for colonization, who girdle the 
world with means of travel, who establish 
vast and varied institutions for the better- 
ment, enlightenment, uplift of the human 
family, who scatter light with the printed 
Bibles all over the world. 


Father Time has done these things. Of 
these peoples he has made great empires to 
rise and fall like the rising and setting 
of the sun. Ever since this church was 
established, in 1822, the face of nearly all 
human society has undergone several revo- 
lutions. The empires and kingdoms of 
Europe have been built up and overthrown 
since our fathers established worship on 
the banks of this river. The red men who 
about that time used to gather here for 
trade with the paleface folks, and who at 
one time brought $50,000 worth of furs, 
have almost disappeared. In fact if we 
were to dwell on the thought of the changes 
wrought during the century, it would create 
a sense of sadness. 


But I said also “a sense of joy” should 
fill our hearts and on that joy and its 
sources, I dwell for a moment. Some trans- 
formations under God have been like the 
dawning of the day after midnight. 


When our fathers formed this church 
there were few frame houses, mostly log 
cottages. Yonge Street, that highway from 
Toronto to Lake Simcoe, had been made 
only twenty-six years before and at best 
was not fit for automobiles. Fifteen years 
before, the total population of York County 
was less than eight thousand; and in 1822 
it could not have been more than 10,000. 
Today it is over an 100,000 apart from the 
city of Toronto, which has over half a mil- 
lion people. 


This church was established thirty years 
after Upper Canada (Ontario) first estab- 
lished its parliament, made up then of 
twenty-four members. And while the 
second session of that first parliament was 
first among the governments of the world, 
at least in modern times, to pass a law to 
abolish human slavery—which was passed 
at Niagara, the first capital, in 1793 or 
1794—yet when our fathers organized this 
church, slavery was still practiced in the 
mother country. 


Up until a short time before this’ church 
was formed there was but one grammar 
school for the whole district, from Trent 
River on the east to Niagara on the west. 
Today every child from eight years old up 
to sixteen is under compulsion to attend 
school and every school board is under 
compulsion to provide accommodation for 
them. The total population of this whole 
continent was less than 11,000,000 of civil- 
ized people, but during the century the 
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population has grown to be more than 
120,000,000. 

When our fathers met to organize this 
church, Japan and China were barely 
known outside their own borders. Today 
Japan is open, has taken her place as one 
of the great powers of the earth, not Chris- 
tian by far, but slowly coming on the way. 
China is also open, though breaking up into 
great disorganized states, still hungering 
for the light and grasping it when it comes, 
and promising to be a great power. 

Since the voice of prayer and praise and 
since the free gospel was declared here by 
Rev. Asa C. Morrison and others, an hun- 
dred years ago, slavery, then the curse and 
disgrace of nations, has been abolished and 
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freedom reigns in every land where Bibles 
have enlightened the inhabitants. Then 
people were persecuted for their faith if it 
happened to differ from that of the estab- 
lished order; today every man may worship 
under his own vine and fig tree, unmolested, 
unafraid. Then few doors were open for 
foreign missionaries and few were ready to 
enter if doors had been open; today all 
doors have broken their rusty hinges and 
the ambassador of the Cross may enter 
every. port in the world. 

Time fails me to tell of the many other 
great changes and of moral victories which 
the century has achieved. But these and 
those unnamed furnish us a great cause for 
thanksgiving and praise. 


The Hand That Rocks the Cradle 


BY REV. S. L. BEOUGHER 


HOSE who have inaugurated the move- 
T ment of Mothers’ Day have set apart 

the second Sunday in May; and no 
movement set on foot in recent years de- 
serves heartier support. Jesus glorified 
motherhood when he said, “Honor thy 
mother.” Carlyle once said to his mother, 
“If I had had all the mothers in the world 
to choose from, I would have chosen you.” 
Lincoln said, “All that I am or ever hope 
to be I owe to my angel mother.” “A kiss 
from my mother made me a painter,” said 
Benjamin West. Jean Paul Richter said, 
“To the man who has had a good mother, 
all women are sacred for her sake.” 

The mother is the luminary that shines 
and reigns alone in the early life of the 
child. This being true, she should seek to 
develop the higher and better faculties of 


her children, weaving into their lives 
thoughts and feelings—rich, beautiful, 
grand, and noble—which will make all 


after-life brighter and better. 

Mothers, for the most part, make the 
children either for good or evil. Byron’s 
mother was proud, ill-tempered, and violent. 
Nero’s mother was a murderess. Lord 
Bacon’s mother was a woman of superior 
mind and deep piety. Washington’s mother 
was pious, pure, and true. If the inquiry 
is made as to the greatness of a man, the 
answer is generally found in noble mother- 
hood. “Give me,” says Garibaldi, “the 
mothers of the nation to educate and you 
may do what you like with the boys.” 
Mother walks in the shadow of all true 
greatness; her health, brain, encourage- 
ment, and moral character have entered 
into the success of every son and daughter. 
She paid the price to give them life, and 
every day for years and years thereafter 
she toiled incessantly to push them on 
toward their goal. She labored that they 
might secure an education, poured into 
them ambition when they grew discouraged, 
and filled them with hope and faith when 
their own failed. And when the big thing 
came, people praised and acclaimed them, 
but no one seemed to think of the quiet, in- 


significant little woman in the background 
who was the real power behind the throne. 

People hurrah for the president, gov- 
ernor, congressman, or mayor, but the real 
secret of his success is often tucked away 
in that little, unknown, unappreciated, un- 
heralded mother; his education and chance 
to rise may have been due to her sacrifice. 
It is a strange fact nevertheless that our 
mothers are the molders of the world, 
whether they get the proper credit for it 
or not, and although seldom mentioned 
among the world’s achievers. By the time 
a man is married his character is formed, 
and he changes very little. His wife may 
FE nee cn 

“T Shall not Live in Vain!” 

i tender words of hope and love 

To help my brothers I can say, 
And tell them of a home above 
Where every tear is wiped away, 


I shall not live in vain, but know 
God’s mercy guides me where I go. 





-If, humble duty is my lot 
While others climb the mountain 
height, 
My valley is a sacred spot, 
The cross before me shining bright, 
I shall not live in vain, but know 
God’s mercy guides me where I go. 


And even now by faith I see 
A vision of the future life, 
From pain and sorrow ever free 
Above our weary toil and strife. 
I shall not live in vain, but know 
God’s mercy guides me where I go. 
—Martha A. Kidder, in 
N. Y. Christian Advocate. 


MME 


do much toward polishing him up and 
boosting him up the ladder, but unless his 
mother first gave him intellect to scintillate 
and muscles with which to climb, she labors 
in vain. His mother has made him; and no 
matter how hard she tries, there is very 
little she can do toward altering him. It 
is the things that he learned at his mother’s 
knee, the principles that she instilled in him 
in his cradle, the taste and habits she 
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formed, the strength and courage she 
breathed into him, and not the philosophies, 
theories, or code of ethics that he acquires 
in older years that really influence him. 

John Gray said, “The hand that rocks the 
cradle rules the world.” The queen that 
sits upon the throne of the home, crowned 
and sceptered as none other can be, is the 
true mother. Her enthronement is com- 
plete, her reign unrivaled, and the moral 
issues of her empire are eternal. “Her chil- 
dren rise up and call her blessed.” Scot- 
land, with her well-known reverence for 
motherhood, insists that “An ounce of 
mother is worth more than a pound of 
clergy.” Napoleon cherished a high con- 
ception of a mother’s power to shape the 
destinies of his nation, and expressed it in 
these words, “The great need of France is 
mothers.” An ancient Roman orator ex- 
pressed a great truth when he said, “The 
empire is at the fireside.” It was Mo- 
hammed who said, “Paradise is at the feet 
of mothers.” What revolutions would take 
place in our families, communities, and na- 
tions if that strange, magnetic power were 
consecrated to the welfare of the child and 
the glory of God. 


There is no name connected with human 
relations so sacred as that of mother; no 
name more sweet or precious, or more ex- 
pressive of more important duties or rela- 
tions. How infinite are the possibilities 
and how great the responsibilities. Think 
of the trust committed to a mother, an im- 
mortal soul inhabiting a mortal body, to 
be nursed and trained, developed and edu- 
cated, for time and eternity. Mothers you 
are the divinely-appointed teachers and 
guides of your children; and any attempt 
to free yourselves from your duty is in 
direct opposition to the will of God. If you 
neglect to teach them by precept and 
example in things pertaining to the highest 
culture and a life of service to humanity, 
the consequences will be swift and sure, 
your disappointment fearful, and your 
broken-heartedness appalling. 


The greatest heroine in the world is 
mother. Who can fathom her love? No 
one else makes such sacrifices, or endures 
anything like the suffering that she un- 
complainingly endures for her children. On 
the return of the victor of some petty 
battle we cheer ourselves hoarse, when 
right by our side may stand one whose 
battle has not been small nor of short dura- 
tion, but who has fought many long and 
hard battles for us, when no one else would 
come near. Who held the cup of cold water 
to our fever-parched lips when we had the 
scarlet fever or diphtheria. Who bent over 
us day and night and fought away with 
almost supernatural strength the greatest 
of all enemies—death? It was mother. 
How the world’s heroes dwindle in com- 
parison with the mother heroine, whose life 
may have been a perpetual sacrifice—a 
living death for half a century or more. 
No matter how loving or thoughtful the 
father may be, the heavier burdens, the 
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greater anxieties, the weightier responsi- 
bilities of the home, of the children, usually 
fall on the mother. Her sons and daughters 
may be ever so hard-hearted, unapprecia- 
tive, and ungreatful, or they may sink in 
the lowest vice or crime, yet they are al- 
ways sure of mother’s love; always sure of 
one who will cling to them when all others 
have fled. In our day of so much disobedi- 
ence and dishonor to parents, I am glad 
that mother’s affectionate care is still felt 
and appreciated by many, if she is sadly 
neglected by others. 

A young man in New York was arrested 
for attempting suicide. “So your best girl 
is dead,” sneeringly said the magistrate. 
“Who was she?” Without raising his eyes, 
the unfortunate victim burst into tears and 
replied, “She was my mother.” How little 
we realize what tragedy may be going on 
in the hearts of those whom we sneeringly 
condemn. And likewise who can ever pre- 
dict the tragedies that have been enacted in 
the hearts of mothers who have suffered 
untold tortures from neglect, indifference, 
and lack of appreciation. j 

A mother who had done everything i 
her power to make life worth-while for her 
children, was sadly neglected by them in 
old age. When dying of a broken heart, 
the oldest son saw his mistake and cried, 
“You have been a good mother to us.” Her 


face brightened, and she whispered, “You 
never said so before, John.” Then the light 
died out, and she was gone. If you have 
any flowers for mother, give them now; if 
any kind words, say them now; if any 
burdens to lift from mother’s heart, lift 
them now; for no amount of money spent 
on caskets, tombstones, and flowers, and no 
depth of mourning at the funeral can ever 
atone for the neglect and mistreatment of 
mother while living. 

No man worthy of the name will ever 
neglect or forget his mother. President 
McKinley provided in his last will that, 
first of all, his mother should be made com- 
fortable for life. What an impressive and 
beautiful example of real manhood in the 
college graduate who introduced his poor, 
plainly dressed mother to his classmates 
with as much pride and dignity as though 
she were a queen; on the other hand, what 
ingratitude is seen in other college men 
whose mothers have made similar sacrifices, 
and who were ashamed to have them attend 
their graduating exercises—ashamed to 
introduce them to their classmates. The 
best tribute any of us can pay to our mother 
is to emulate the good traits in her char- 
acter and to care for her in her helpless- 
ness as she did us in ours. Let us unite 
in making Mothers’ Day a great day. 

Graham, N. C. 


Foolish Men 


BY REV. J. E. ETTER, D. D. 


Esau, for one morsel of meat sold his 
birthright—Heb. 12: 16. 


SAU will ever stand as the type of a 
E foolish man. Because of a passing 

whim or fancy and without thought 
for the future—he bartered his birthright. 
He does not however, stand alone. His 
succession reaches to the man or woman of 
yesterday who bartered honor and virtue 
and character for a mess of political pot- 
tage. With others it is a dish of social 
viands; with others it is the brew of pleas- 
urable indulgence; and with still others it 
is the love of the gold that intoxicates and 
yet shrivels up the soul. In either case the 
Esau spirit surrenders the birthright and 
the individual has lowered himself in pres- 
tige among his fellow-men. The true man 
will place duty abote indulgence. The 
birthright is a divine gift, and whatever 
opinions we may hold about the matter it is 
forever true that no man ever barters it 
without punishment. 

There is a short story by Edward Ev- 
erette Hale entitled, “The Man Without a 
Country,” written in 1863, which the 
citizenry of our land today will do well to 
use as a textbook for the times. It is per- 
haps our greatest single contribution of a 
true national sentiment and love of country. 
At the time it was written, our nation was 
facing discord and division and Lincoln’s 


head was bowed low in prayer on the banks 
of the Potomac. 

But there is a call to loyalty today as 
clear and strong as at any time in our 
country’s history. The call sounds again to 
the manhood of America. 


“Bring me men to match my mountains; 
Bring me men to match my plains— 
Men with empires in their purpose, 
And new eras in their brains. 


‘“‘Men whose moral current sweep 
Toward the wide-enfolding ocean 
Of an undiscovered deep.” 


Does it not seem that God has ordained 
a specific destiny for America? Our birth- 
right is a heritage of the best from ages 
past. If American traditions are not 
sacred, nothing is sacred. From the heart 
of the Bible and the teachings of Jesus we 
have our birthright of law and liberty. One 
thing is sure, the opportunity is ours and 
we will either move forward in the path of 
brotherhood and peace or, Esau like, barter 
it away and prove ourselves unworthy of 
the divine call. 


We do not need in America today talk 
of a party victory so much as we need the 
achievement of a moral victory. Both the 
church and the state must see that democ- 
racy and representative government are 
now on trial. The church must get into 
action today as never before. The ques- 
tions before the church that are known to 
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be little and narrow and exclusive must be 
ruled out. She must place less emphasis 
on uniformity and more emphasis on 
brotherhood and the work of the Spirit of 
Christ in the hearts of men. Until there is 
a closer unity of the church, that day for 
which the Savior prayed, cannot dawn. 
There is manifest confusion in the world 
today. Morals have been sagging, crime 
has been increasing, and national and race 
hatreds have persisted. The church is the 
moral policeman. She must concentrate on 
the large and vital problems that front us 
today. The hope of the world is for the 
church to move out of the land of ease and 
contentment, to put away her prejudice and 
her narrow vision and carry the Christ 
and his message into the life of the world. 
Will we persist in quarreling over a mess of 
theological pottage and lose our souls? This 
appreciation which each citizen should hold 
for this government as set forth in “The 
Man Without a Country,” may be summed 
up in a few statements. 

First, as citizens, we belong to the state. 
The authority is vested in us and we are, in 
fact, the state. It is not therefore optional 
with us as to whether or not we will serve 
the state. In this we are contributing to 
our own prosperity and happiness, just as 
when we serve the interests of our home. 
How passing foolish was young Officer 
Philip Nolan, of the “Legion of the West,” 
when at the close of the treason trial he 
said, “Damn the U. S., I hope I may never 
hear the United States again.” He cast 
away his birthright of American citizenship 
in a fit of anger and he found it not in 
after years, “though he sought it carefully 
with tears.” 

There are thousands today who are per- 
mitted to live in this land who fail to ap- 
preciate the high privileges of citizenship 
under our flag. These are under the Gov- 
ernment but not of the Government and 
many of them are not for the Government. 
If we were to say to some of these, “You 
belong to this sovereign Christian Govern- 
ment,” they would perhaps stare at us and 
reply, “You are mistaken, we just enjoy its 
privileges without any obligations whatso- 
ever.” 

Again the lesson comes to us that we are’ 
all slow to appreciate the privileges of our 
country. We are like children who take the 
milk from mother’s breast because it is 
offered, without any clear appreciation of 
the source of supply. Perhaps the most 
touching part of this story is when Nolan 
takes the lad, on board the ship, into his 
confidence and says, “Youngster, if you are 
ever tempted to say a word or do a thing 
that shall put a bar between you and your 
family, your home and your country, pray 
God in his mercy to take you that instant 
to his own heaven. No matter what hap- 
pens to you, or who abuses you, never let a 
night pass but you pray God to bless your 
country’s flag. Behind that flag is your 
country and you belong to her as you be- 
long to your own mother.” 

There is also the lesson of listening to 
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siren voices. They are sounding today. 
These voices are coming today from those 
who believe in an untried theory, rather 
than in an established government. Young 
Lieut. Nolan listened to the seductive argu- 
ments of an Aaron Burr. In an evil mo- 
ment Nolan yielded to the flatteries of Burr 
and bartered his priceless citizenship. There 
can be no substitute for Americanism so 
long as it is inspired by New Testament 
ideals. 

The shadows are gathering for Philip 
Nolan as we close this brief study in love 
of country. The writer tells us that this 
man who was never permitted to hear any 
reference to the United States, nor to look 
upon the land of his birth, which he had 
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cursed as a young man, is now quietly step- 
ping into the shadows. In those last hours 
he has a friend who sustains him. Like 
many others in like experiences, Philip 
Nolan is thinking of his Creator, his coun- 
try, his duty, and his relation to the future. 
After hearing in the last hour of his earthly 
life the story of fifty years of American 
history, of which he had never heard a word 
previously, he approaches into the presence 
of his God. In his banishment he had found 
the secret of national glory. He had prayed, 
daily, “For ourselves and our country, O 
gracious God, we thank thee, that thou hast 
continued to us thy marvelous kindness.” 


Huntington, Indiana. 


Panama and Protestantism 


A Religious Editor Visits the Canal 
BY DR. W. E. GILROY, Editor-in-Chief of The Congregationalist 


most every standpoint duty and oppor- 

tunity alike confront the Christian 
Churches of America as they do today in 
the Panama Canal Zone and in the adjacent 
territory. 

The visitor to the Zone is impressed with 
two things above all others. On the one 
hand is the crucial and unusual situation of 
thousands of Americans isolated for longer 
or shorter periods from the normal life of 
the homeland, in a tropical climate and en- 
vironment, where in spite of all that science 
and sanitation. have accomplished the moral 
and spiritual tendencies are mainly down- 
ward; and on the other hand are the many 
evidences of the magnificent way in which 
Christian men and women of the Canal 
Zone, fully realizing these dangerous tend- 
encies, are battling against them. If any 
group of Christians face to face with pecul- 
iar difficulties ever needed and deserved the 
support of the whole Christian people of the 
United States it is these devoted and «elf- 
sacrificing believers who are endeavoring 
to establish the institutions and influences 
of the Church in this strategic area upon 

-a broad, sound, and permanent basis. Ap- 
peal is made in their behalf not because of 
any failure on their part. They have shown 
great liberality; they have assumed and 
are assuming burdens. But their problems 
and situation are unusual; their task is one 
that concerns the welfare of the American 
people as a whole, as much as the Canal 
which it is their particular concern to main- 
tain in service, and the adequate perform- 
ance of that religious task is beyond their 
unaided abilities. 

With excellent vision and fine spirit 
groups of Christians formerly associated 
with various denominations have decided to 
work upon a Union-Protestant basis. They 
do not want sectarianism and division in 
this small section and. under these trying 
conditions where all the strength that unity 
can give will be none too.much. Strange to 


Tom: are few places where from al- 


say this commendable policy may make the 
immediate problems more difficult of solu- 
tion. Where individual denominations 
would come in and _ spend _ substantial 
amounts, it is not easy as yet to capitalize 
in actual funds the growing sentiment in 
behalf of co-operative religious effort. But 
this difficulty should make the present op- 
portunity the more urgent and _ inviting. 
Here is a situation where it may be demon- 
strated that Christian co-operation is more 
than a mere sentiment. 

These great ends, it seems to me, worthy 
support. of the Union Protestant enterprise 


LAAN 
The Temple 


HEN each home is a temple, 
Its every room a shrine, 
Its hearth a sacred altar 
Inscribed to things divine; 
When each eye in the circle 
Reflects that altar flame, 
Each mealtime sacramental 
Unto the Wondrous Name; 


When each morn is a prayer-time, 
Each evening hour is blessed 
With all the grace of kindness 
And all the peace of rest; 
When each task is a service, 
Each word a psalm of praise, 
The world will swing in sunshine 
Through all the golden days. 
—Clarence E. Flynn. 


HAMM 
in the Panama Canal Zone, and adjacent 
territory, may hope to accomplish: 

First. To help to maintain wholesome 
Christian influences for members of Ameri- 
ean churches who, with their families, are 
permanently located on the Canal, and at 
the same time serve the larger constituency 
of those whose stay is more transitory, but 
who live around the Zone long enough to be 
permanently: influenced for good or evil. 

Second. To build up moral safeguards 
and spiritual influences where thousands of 
American soldiers and sailors will always 
‘be located, and where all the allurements of 
evil are flagrant..: - oA es Pi 
. Third, .To set.in an environment, where 
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Romanism has meant superstition and igno- 
rance, some worthy example of what 

rotestant Christianity can effect. It is a 
strategic missionary opportunity. 

Fourth. To set alongside the Canal, 
which is the most unique. monument to 
American genius for organization and for 
the conquest of difficulties, some worthy ex- 
pression of the genius of American religion. 
Where rulers, soldiers, business men, and 
engineers have thought in hundreds of mil- 
lions, the Church of Christ ought to think 
at least in terms of tens of thousands. 


It will be to the lasting shame of the 
Protestant churches of America if a strip 
of land destined, possibly, to be the most 
important upon the whole earth’s surface, 
and for which this country has assumed 
financial, political, and military responsi- 
bility, lacks adequate provision for the in- 
stitutions and services of religion; and it 
will be unfortunate if in any sense the 
Christian Church is left to lag behind at a 
time and in a place of such amazing oppor- 


tunity. 
The Aoyama Gakuin 


ESTERDAY Brother Matsuno and I had 

our first meeting with the trustees of the 
Aoyama College because our mission affili- 
ates with the school in theological work. 
There are now four denominations working 
together—the Methodists, the Evangelical 
Association, the Disciples of Christ, and 
ourselves. The theological students during 
the past year numbered sixty-one. This 
year there are nine graduates. The num- 
ber of teachers and lecturers is twenty- 
seven. The budget for the coming year 
calls for 16,900 yen, in U. S. money ap- 
proximately $8,450. But this does not in- 
ciude the salaries of the six or seven mis- 
sionaries who give more or less of their time 
to the school. 

The past year it took 176,353 yen ($88,- 
176) aside from the salaries of twenty-one 
missionaries, to run the institution which 
consists of a middle school, college, and the- 
ological school, the whole number of. stu- 
dents from all departments being 1726. The 
value of the grounds is more than $1,500,- 
000, and the buildings are worth about a 
half million more. Toward the expenses 
of the school, in addition to the missionaries 
furnished, the M. E. Mission Board fur- 
nishes $15,000. The tuitions amount to 
about $50,000 a year. : 

The principal of a new middle school 
just starting tells me it will cost about 
80,000 yen a year to run it and that of that 
sum between fifty and sixty thousand yen 
can be obtained from tuitions. Since the 
grounds and buildings are extra, one may 
form an idea of what school work in Japan 
is costing. We may be thankful that as an 
affiliated mission we are saved from the 
large initial expense. 

While it is easy to see that the influence 
of school work is very wide, one misses the 
hand-to-hand contact with boys who have 
never heard the gospel, and one misses the 
exhilaration of seeing young-men decide for 
Christ. A. D. Woopwortx. 

. Tokyo, Japan.... - {oss SaieBt 
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At Prayer Time 


Jehovah by wisdom founded the earth; 
by undersatnding he established the heav- 
ens.—Prov. 3: 20. 

P= 


Growing human knowledge still justifies 
this bit of wisdom literature. Yet we’ve 
been very slow to recognize the worth, even 
of the point of view. 

All of us believe that God made the world. 
There is a good deal of difficulty, however, 
in our trying to agree as to how it was 
done. Some say that God willed and the 
earth sprang into existence; others, that he 
spoke the word and the process of creation 
took place; there are others who think of 
God as a great Master Builder or Creator, 
who by certain supernatural workmanship 
brought the world into existence. So our 
opinions would go. 

But the writer of Proverbs gives us some- 
thing better yet. He states that God 
founded the world by wisdom. That offers 
a great deal for thought. 

The more we know about our world, the 
more we see that Christian faith has reason 
to assert that back of it all there is wise 
design. If there wasn’t such wise design, 
we cannot explain the harmonious operation 
of our natural laws. To be aware of such 
orderly procedure as the seasons is to get a 
more defined conviction that a great under- 
standing set them going. 

And greater still, think of our world in 
its solar relations! When the magnitude 
of it all gets beyond our grasp, still it is 
evidencing the orderly working of great 
forces. There are forces carrying great 
masses called planets, and keeping them go- 
ing at a speed greater than a bullet flies. 


Oo 


In another chapter, the writer makes his 
position stronger. He ‘gives wisdom this 
voice: 

Jehovah possessed me in the beginning of 
his way, 

Before his works of old. 

I was set up from everlasting, from the be- 
ginning, 

Before the earth was. .. . 

While as yet he had not made the earth nor 
the fields 

Nor the beginning of the dust of the field. 

When he established the heavens, I was 
terse, 5 ss 

When he marked out the foundations of the 


earth ; 
Then I was by him, as a master workman; 
And I was daily his delight, 
Rejoicing always before him, 
Rejoicing in his habitable earth; 
And my delight was with the sons of men. 
—Proverbs 8: 22-31. 


ao 


The almost constant solicitation of Prov- 
erbs is that we seek wisdom. It is the 
moral and spiritual challenge of the book 
to our life. 

To live spiritually, Proverbs would say, 
is to live wisely. One quickly gets the im- 
pression that there is a fervent appeal in all 
these little adages for us to live intelli- 


gently. After all, a good life must be a - 


reasonable one. That is what makes Chris- 
tian conduct and Christian character of 
such practical value to the world. 

But there is something more to Christian 
living than that, some would say. 

Perhaps! But right there may be an- 
other point to note in the message of the 
wisdom writer. May it not be that we have 
limited our conceptions of wise living, or of 
intelligent and reasonable conduct? 

To live intelligently would be to include 
living spiritually if we take this Old Testa- 
ment appeal to our hearts. It would be 
difficult to shake its position, too. A life 
or a character could hardly be so wise that 
it would rule out the moral, the beautiful, 
the helpful, or the inspirational. Acting 
on faith certainly is not acting irrationally, 
if it is real faith. 

We can with great spiritual profit wel- 
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The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, 
the hills and plains,— 

Are not these, 0 soul, the vision of him 
who reigns? 


And is not the vision he? Tho’ he be 
not that which he seems? 

Dreams are true while they last, and 
do we not live in dreams? 


Earth, these solid stars, this weight of 
body and limb, 

Are they not sign and symbol of thy 
division from him? 


Dark is the world toe thee; and thou 
fulfillest thy doom, 

Making him broken gicams and a 
stified splendor and gloom, 


Speak to him, thou, for he hears, and 
spirit with spirit can meet— 

Cleser is he than breathing, and nearer 
than hands and feet. 


Ged is law, say the wise; 0 soul, and 
let us rejoice, 
For if he thunder by law the thunder 
is yet his voice. 
—Alfred Tennyson. 
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come the counsel from these words of old 
when it admonishes us to wise living. 
oO 

Use all your hidden forces. Do not miss 
The purpose of this life, and do not wait 
For circumstance to mold or change your 

fate. 
In your own self lies destiny. Let this 
Vast truth cast out all fear, all prejudice. 
All hesitation. Know that you are great, 
Great with divinity. So dominate 
Environment, and enter into bliss. 
Love largely and hate nothing. Hold no aim 
That does not chord with universal good. 


Hear what the voices of the silence say, 
All joys are yours if you put forth your 
claim 
Once let the spiritual laws be understood, 
Material things must answer and obey. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


oOo 


As many of the proverbs show, wisdom 
means what we call common sense, and is 
opposed to folly, the stupid disregard of 
facts, the dullness of mind that will not 
learn the lessons that are patent on the 
very face of life. Thus, the book has many 
practical exhortations as to what to do in 
the ordinary problems that emerge every 


day, exhortations whose tone grows solemn 
and impressive as it- warns against glut- 
tony and drunkenness and the undue re- 
gard of wealth and kindred mistakes, even 
condescending to give advice about becom 
ing surety for another. 

But there is a deeper thought in the 
word as used in this wise book; a sense, too, 
which underlies all the practical counsels. 


_ Wisdom is looked upon as identical with the 


law of God. It is the discernment that 
looks beneath the surface and sees cause 
and effect; looks into the heart of things 
and gets sane and true views of life, put- 
ting everything into correct perspective, a 
guide for thought and feeling as well as for 
conduct. In this deeper sense it teaches 
morals and religion. Its very beginning is 
in the fear of God, reverence for the good 
and the high. It deals with the moral basis 
of life, and looks upon evil, not simply as 
mistake which a wise man would avoid, but 
as sin which perverts and depraves the very 
nature. This inner, deeper wisdom judges 
human nature and human conduct by the 
religious ideal set forth in the law of God. 
lt probes down to the causes which produce 
such tragic failure in the lives of men. It 
sees that life is built on law; so that to 
break law is not merely folly that incurs 
punishment from the outside as by some 
machine that regulates all things, but is to 
break the law of our own life and _ sin 
against our own nature and wrong our own 
self. This sense of the word as the law of 
God is that in which the psalmist prayed, 
“Teach us to number our days that we may 
upply our hearts unto wisdom,” that we 
may learn not worldly-wisdom but wisdom, 
the true meaning and purport and duty and 
destiny of life. Wisdom like this delights 
in displaying the fitness of what is good in 
the scheme of history and nature, pointing 
to a moral design both in human society 
and in the world at large—Hugh Black. 
Qo 
Four things a man must learn to do 
If he would make his record true: 
To think without confusion clearly; 
To love his fellow-men sincerely; 
To act from honest motives purely; 
To trust in God and heaven securely. 
—Henry van Dyke. 
2 
In thee, O God, we live and move and 
have our being. For we are in a universe 
of thy wise design; we are constantly sus- 
tained by great forces that work without 
us; and we live by marvelous energies that 
operate within us. We are moved indeed 
to deep thanksgiving. But there come to 
us even greater realizations and they bow 
us in a larger gratitude. Thy love is ever 
seeking for our highest good; thy commun- 
ion still helps to refine our motives; and 
there are many higher promptings that help 
io make strength perfect in weakness. Im- 
part to us, wise Father, further portions of 
thy wisdom whereby and wherein we may 
continue to enlarge our understanding of 
thy purpose for life. We pray in the name 
of him who grew in wisdom and in favor 
with God and man. Amen. 
ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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. Resolution 


T= Executive Committee of the Federa- 

tion of Woman’s Boards of Foreign 
Missions of North America at its quarterly 
meeting, March 29, 1923, had brought to its 
attention a petition to Congress, being 
circulated by the Anti-Volstead League and 
the Women’s Liberty League, to bring back 
wine and beer. 

The committee deprecates this strongly 
organized propaganda in certain localities 
on the part of special interests, which is 
being forwarded by women, and wishes to 
call the attention of Christian women of 
the land to the insidious dangers involved. 

The specious plea presented by this 
propaganda is that we will prevent law- 
breaking by the legalization of the manu- 
facture of wine and beer. 

The committee believes the arguments of 
these propaganists are fallacious and that 
any modification of the Volstead Act would 
bring back the saloon with its attending 
evils, would increase the dangers for young 
people by creating an appetite for alcohol, 
and instead of decreasing would further the 
illegal sale of intoxicants. 

Therefore, the committee urges the Wom- 
an’s Boards to give full publicity to the 
wealth of facts and arguments available 
and to stimulate their constituency to 
arouse an intelligent sense of the responsi- 
bility resting on Christian women in this 
great moral issue. 

Reliable information may be secured 
from the Temperance Departments of many 
church boards and from the Anti-Saloon 
League headquarters in each State. We 
would especially recommend that all Chris- 
tian women read: 

(a) The speech of September 22, 1922, 
by Senator Morris Sheppard, published in 
The Congressional Record of that date. 

(b) The pamphlet, “Hold Fast, 
America,” which is the result of the in- 
vestigation of Gifford Gordon, of Australia, 
on the operation of prohibition in the 
United States. 

(c) The special article in The Outlook 


(New York City), of March 21, 1923, en- 
titled, “Three years of Prohibition.” 


While the advocates of light wines and 
beers make a claim for personal liberty, the 
Christian women of the land should em- 
phasize the responsibility for the home and 
future generations, not only in America, 
but in foreign lands. Appeals have come 
from the so-called non-Christian lands urg- 
ing the church to realize that the failure of 
prohibition in America will intensify their 
difficulties and greatly delay their progress. 


The Summer Vacation 
AVE you decided where you will spend 
it? If you are to go to Winona Lake, 
Indiana, be sure to write at once and en- 
gage a room of Miss Edna Ruse, one of 
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the fine young women of our First Church 
in Dayton. She will be in Winona all 
summer. Her address, until June 1, is 338 
Mercer Ave., Dayton, Ohio; after June 15, 
write her at Winona Lake, Indiana. 

Miss Ruse’s cottage is very pleasantly 
located, and we do not hesitate to recom- 
mend it. We are sure that you shall enjoy 
your vacation there. 


Mid-year Meeting 
HE mid-year meeting of the Central LIl- 
inois Conference woman’s board will be 
held May 17. We do not know the place; 
for information write to Mrs. C. W. John- 
son, Urbana, Illinois. 
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Christian Stewardship 


Rev. Warren H. Denison, D. D., Secretary 





Reasons for the Every-member Canvass 


1. It dignifies the missionary and church 
cause. It brings out the chief business of 
the church. The canvass rightly conducted 
provides weekly support for benevolences 
and local current expenses. It supports the 
whole task all the time. 

2. It applies business sense to the work 
of the Kingdom. There is no magic about 
it. It is simply a businesslike way of 
carrying on the work of the Lord. It is a 
common principle of business that personal 
approach is far more effective than indirect 
appeal alone. When two interested can- 
vassers approach one in a businesslike way 
for the work of the church, benevolences, 
and current expenses, the matter cannot be 
treated trivially. Current expenses and 
missions must be removed from the hit-and- 
miss methods of vest-pocket contributions 
to the basis of weekly, worthy support 
through a dignified, Christian, personal 
canvass. 

3. It has be@n thoroughly tested. It has 
been tried by every denomination in tens of 
thousands of congregations. No church 
gives it up where it is done right. It in- 
variably increases greatly both the current 
expenses and benevolences. Many of our 
own churches have used it for years with 
splendid success. 

4, The canvass increases the number of 
contributors. One of the great surprises to 
any church is to know how few give support 
especially to the church’s benevolences. The 
direct personal appeal, after full informa- 
tion from the pulpit, is most effective. When 
individual responsibility is presented face 
to face it appeals. 

5. The canvass increases the amount 
given. Many people who would give a 
small amount in a special offering will give 
a small amount weekly which amounts to 
much more in the yearly total. To raise the 
pastor’s salary in an annual offering would 
be difficult, but it is a simple matter com- 
paratively through weekly contributions. 
The same principle operates in support of 
missions and benevolences. 
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6. The canvass spiritualizes the church 
and supplements the pastor’s work. The 
calling of the leading men in the homes of 
the congregation is alone worth the effort 
of the canvass. The attention of the whole 
church is called to a great spiritual task in 
a striking way. Leadership is developed 
and personal service is emphasized. Every 
canvasser becomes aneadvocate both of local 
and world-wide needs. It develops a strong 
group of men in the church. Men fre- 
quently ask to be appointed on the next 
year’s committee. The church’s leadership 
presses upon the hearts of a fine group of 
men. 

7. It greatly helps the pastor and 
church. Misunderstandings are cleared 
away. Indifferent ones are aroused. The 
whole church gets under the task. The 
canvassers back up the pastor’s plans and 
the church’s program. The work is ex- 
plained. Frequently prayers are offered in 
the home, and discouraged ones are en- 
couraged. New faces are seen at church. 
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Every church ought to use the every- 


member canvass. Strong men will gladly 
co-operate and serve as canvassers. Spirit- 
ual forces will be set in motion. Use your 
stewardship workers in the Forward Move- 
ment. Do it right. 
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Evangelism and Life Service 


Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 





WSO 

SO is the station call of the big radio 

station at Marion, Mass. It is a big 
Government station working on a wave 
length of 11,600 metres and doing trans- 
atlantic service. While pastor at Eaton, 
Ohio, I had in my Sunday-school a boy, 
whom I always admired for his spirit of 
initiation, self-reliance, and _ stick-to-it-ive- 
ness. He and my own son were chums in 
the study of amateur wireless telegraphy. 
I have followed this boy, now a young man, 
with a peculiar interest as he has sought 
to prepare himself for life’s work. He lived 
in our home for a few months. I saw him 
as he came home from the machine shop, 
all dirty and greasy. I saw him as he left 
for Toledo, to become a wireless operator 
on a boat plying on the Great Lakes. Then 
I did not see him for over four years until 
I saw him the other day standing like a 
young giant in the midst of roaring motors, 
sparkling bulbs, numberless knobs and 
switches in the great power plant of WSO. 
During the last few years he had graduated 
at Northwestern University and Boston 
Tech and was serving a sort of apprentice- 
ship in this big station preparatory to 
greater efficiency as an electrical engineer. 
He met me with his accustomed smile. He 
was busy that day. I only tarried a few 
minutes; but I had gratified a desire that 
I would have gone more miles than I did 
to gratify. Carl was the biggest thing that 
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I saw that day at WSO. Surely man is 


-great, and greatest when he draws near 


to God, seeking to know the love, will, and 
wisdom of God. 

That big radio station was built that men 
might hold intercourse with one another 
across the deeps of ocean and mountain 
passes. Those motors hum, the keys 
click, and the sparks flash that man and 
man may talk to each other of social, busi- 
ness, and political welfare here and to the 
other side of the world. Wonderful indeed, 
and almost beyond the power of belief, but 
*tis so. Wonderful, and still more wonder- 
ful, is this other thing, that we may put 
up in our hearts the greater radio station 
of prayer and have intercourse with him 
who is God. Standing in the great power 
plant of prayer, we turn on the currents 
of faith, and flash a message straight 
through to the receiving station, hard by 
the throne of God, and with a speed swifter 
than radio transmission, receive the mes- 
sage of forgiveness, peace, and power. 

“And it shall come to pass, that before 
they call, I will answer; and while they are 
yet speaking, I will hear.” Again, “Then 
shalt thou call, and the Lord shall answer.” 
What greater blessing could we ask for 
than that we might be qualified for soul 
winning. 

Conservation Again 
\V Bue sitting on the train en route to the 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts Con- 
ference itinerary, I was thinking again of 
that host of young Christians who had come 
into the church at Easter time. As I 
thought of the various ways to help them 
get a good start in the Christian life there 
came to my mind the value of The Herald 
of Gospel Liberty and our other church 
papers, as an aid in this matter. The new 
convert needs not only to know Christ as 
his Savior, but he must commit his life to 
carrying out the program of Christ as to 
his own life and the extension of Kingdom 
work. A denomination is a means to an 
end. Those of us who belong to the Chris- 
tian denomination believe that by adherence 
to certain accepted statements and pro- 
cedures we can most surely and quickly ex- 
tend the Kingdom. The new convert must 
be able not only to interpret Christ to 
others but also his denomination as a speedy 
agency in world evangelization. Our church 
papers are indispensable, especially in the 
latter case. 
Scored First 
ECENTLY I attended a banquet given in 
honor of the basket ball team of the 
New Bedford Christian Church. The team 
was composed of a company of fine, clean 
and manly looking young fellows. At the 
close of the season they stood second place 
in the interchurch league. They scored 
second place, but as I looked into the faces 
of those who had arranged that banquet, 
I said in my heart you have scored still 
better, and stand in first place among those 
churches who really appreciate young 
people and are trying to express some 
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sympathy with them. There is too much am i, Easeenadansedel canbt $ = 
harping criticism against our present-day Franklinton College ................. ‘10.00 
youth. Verily, I say unto you such a mani- ,, . ae Them eer et eeeeeee eee eeees 5.00 ; 
festation as that banquet is worth a ton of General Convention ......+--+.-++-+ «$266.28 
fault-finding. rm Pao Sueeacsescesvcces oo - 
General Convention ..............+-: $507.00 
OS HI cn. kkin dicduaseseaces 10.00 
Wedeteh COMMIEE a cocesccscvceccescce 12.00 
WeeMinE Wemedln occccccccccccccccsescess 18.55 





Conference Meetings 


JUNE 
The Tioga River Conference will meet at Thurston, 
N. Y., June 7-10, and not as previously announced 
for June 14. Secretary Reep writes me that he made 
a mistake in the date and authorizes the change in 
time, as above stated. Please take due notice thereof 
and govern yourselves accordingly. 


AUGUST 

Western Jowa—Meets at Truro, Iowa, Tuesday, 
August 21, at 7:30 p. m. President, Jesse M. 
Kauffman, Madrid, Iowa; Secretary, Leonard 
White, Afton, Iowa; Church Clerk, A. E. Roby, 
Truro, Iowa; Pastor, Rev. R. L. Raybourn, 
Truro, Iowa. Church is in town. Tickets should 
be purchased over the Burlington Railroad. 


SEPTEMBER 

Central Indiana—Meets at Raintown, Ind., Tuesday, 
September 11, at 7:00 p. m. President, E. R. 
Walter, Pittsboro, Ind.; Secretary, Ray Bozell, 
Edinburg, Ind.; Church Clerk, Omer Leak, Liz- 
ton, Ind.; Pastcr, Rev. P. W. Hunsinger, Green- 
town, Ind. Church is in town. Tickets should 
be purchased over Ben Hur Traction, to Rain- 
town. Only local cars stop at Raintown. 


Ev. M. J. Luark, of Montesano, Wash., 

rests from his labors, but his works do 
follow him. He left five hundred dollars to 
the General Convention of the church he 
loved and served. The amount was re- 
mitted to the Convention by Rev. D. C. 
Loucks. 


RRANGEMENTS are being made for the 

offering to the Aged Ministers’ Home to 
be taken on the third Sunday in October. 
The following appointments have been made 
for the conferences meeting in May and 
June. These brethren are to bring the mat- 
ter to the attention of the conference, se- 
cure the co-operation of the pastors and 
churches, and continue to create enthusiasm 
until the entire Twenty-five Thousand 
Dollars is raised. 


New Jersey, May 18-20 

W. R. Sailer, Milford, N. J. 

G. A. Conibear, Lakemont, N. Y. 
New York Eastern, June 6-10 

M. Summerbell, Lakemont, N. Y. 

J. H. Clark, Ballston, N. Y. 
Ontario, June 13-17 

E. C. Hall, Newmarket, Ont. 

J. N. Dales, Drayton, Ont. 
Tioga River, June 14-17 

A. L. Allen, Lawrenceville, Pa. 

O. I. Hathaway, Binghamton, N. Y. 
New York Western, June 22-24 

John M. Williams, Machias, N. Y. 

I. L. Peck, Gasport, N. Y. 
Richland Union, 

Dr. Burnett (personal) or some man 

whom he will name, or both. 


Remittances for April 





Whole Number of Remittances .................. 143 
I I oo. 6 dk digs hh di ceesdccevoesesanaeas 106 
General Convention .. -$316.53 
ES DE «cn bad bgt agacumenbead 512.20 
SE EE bones cccecéccaceccesss 10.00 
Christian Education ................. $15.77 
DEN is dic duces cngunecen< 10.00 
I aS ce. Chace ea eaav eee hs 2.00 
Pine. dncccinaeccxs cocoa 114.92 
DOI SED vc ccaccnceddcocetocadscsuns 8 
General Convention ................. $ 1.66 
IS oo ci ddevcddestennes 25.20 
SRG EE a ki + Shows ken cows 10.75 
EE SE nh adc Cekecdhsdansa+state 17.00 
From Christian Endeavor Societies .............. 10 


Received for Relief Funds, April, 1923 


NEAR EAST RELIEF 


Hagerstown Church, Indiana ..........-++++++ $ 5.00 
Dayton, First Church, Ohio ..........5-+0+ee+++ 33.50 
Hixville Church, R. I. ......cccccccccecccceees 4.17 
Harwood S. S., Beginners Class, Ohio ......... 2.00 
Timber Ridge Church, Va. ........----0e00ee+5 7.50 
East Hounsfield Church, N. Y. ........-+-+++- 3.50 
Brushton S. S., N. Yo ....cccceeceecscccseeees 5.00 
Winchester S. S., Win One Class, Va. .......-- 10.00 
Brown’s Wonder Church, Indiana ........----- 2.00 
Pipe Creek Church, Indiana .......--+.++++++- 2.60 
Mt. Zion Church, Ohio ..........eseeeeeeeeee 1.65 
Versailles Church, Ohio ............-5eeeeeees 55.10 
FROM PERSONAL GIFTS 
BD, GM ev cckihkdds ceccceccccqusgiseccnsteess* $ 5.00 
a a Peererrer rere eee 6 00 
North East Pleasant Valley Wolf Ass’n .....- 8.55 


Ten Books for a Desert Isle 


N response to newspaper inquiry many 

persons of more or less prominence have 
been giving the public their “best ten” 
books for a lone castaway. Here are a few 
nominations: 


THoMaAS A. EDISON: Encyclopaedia Brit- 
annica, Wells’ Outline of History, Men- 
deleff’s Chemistry, Karl Marx’s Economics, 
Les Miserables, McLeod’s Economics, Os- 
wald’s Practice of Medicine, Daniel’s Phys- 
ics, Longfellow’s Evangeline, and Kent’s 
Mechanical Engineering. 

BILLY SUNDAY: The Bible, How to Con- 
struct a Radio Outfit, Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, Atlas of the World, the Presbyterian 
Hymnal, Shakespeare, Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica, Arthur Brisbane’s Editorials, Wells’ 
Outline of History, the Congressional 
Record. 

WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN: The Bible, 
the Jeffersonian Cyclopedia, Tolstoi’s Es- 
says, Simpson’s The Fact of Christ, Bry- 
ant’s Poems, Plutarch’s Lives, Shakespeare, 
Demosthenes’ Oration on the Crown, the 
Odyssey, the Iliad, Dickens’ works. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor: Shakespeare, 
American Federation of Labor History, En- 
cyclopedia and Reference Book, Robinson 
Crusoe, Les Miserables, Rogers’ Six Cen- 
tuties of Work and Wages, Junius’ Letters, 
Christmas Carols, Uncle Remus, the Ru- 
baiyat, and Spencer’s Social Statistics. 

HAROLD BELL WRIGHT, author: Olcott’s 
Star Lore of All Ages, Kerner and Oliver’s 
Natural History of Plants, Individual and 
the Animal Kingdom, Ford’s Manual of 
Mineralogy, two bound volumes of Popular 
Mechanics, Jules Verne’s The Mysterious 
Island, Robinson Crusoe, the Bible, and 
“one copy of any novel of American life 
written by the slum, sewage, and garbage 
school of realism to keep me in the spirit 
of blessed contentment and inspire me to a 
daily prayer of thanksgiving from my 
escape from civilization.” 


For our own part we should be satisfied 
with these: The Bible (with Concordance), 
the Methodist Hymnal, Shakespeare, Relig- 
ious Anthology, Stevenson’s Home Book of 
Poetry, Astronomy (with Celestial Atlas), 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, Wells’ His- 
tory of the World, and, lest auld acquaint- 
ance be forgot, a copy of Who’s Who in 
America!—N. Y. Christian Advocate. 
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Elijah, the Brave Reformer 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR MAY 20, 1923 
1 Kings 18: 30-39 


BY HERMON ELDREDGE 


Member International Sunday-school 
Christian 


Golden Text—Choose ye this day whom 
ye will serve.—Joshua 24: 15. 


| 
| 
| 


HOME DAILY READINGS 


Menday, May 14—Elijah Introduced. 
1 Kings 17: 1-7. 
Tuesday, May i15—Elijah Raises the 
Widow’s Son. 1 Kings 17: 17-24. 
Wednesday, May i16—Elijah at Mt. 
Carmel, 1 Kings 18: 30-39. 
Thursday, May 17—Elijah Under the 
Juniper Tree. 1 Kings 19: 1-8. 
Friday, May 18—Elijah at Mount 
Horeb. 1 Kings 19: 13-18. 
Saturday, May 19—Elijah’s Transla- 
tien. 2 Kings 2: 1-11. 

Sanday, May 20—Christ Is King. 

Psalm 2. 
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Whitsuntide 
‘His Sunday (May 20) is Whitsuntide on 
the church calendar. This is the day 
on which we celebrate (if we do) the birth- 
day of the Holy Spirit. As Jesus was born 
on earth at Christmas time so did the Holy 
Spirit come to earth in a very special way 
at Pentacost, fifty days after Easter, to 
give us conviction and comfort and power 
and joy in believing. 
The Holy Spirit 


Although the Holy Spirit came to dwell 
in the earth in a special way at Pentacost, 
yet that same Spirit had been through the 
ages as Jesus had been before he was born 
in Bethlehem. Holy men of old lived and 
worked and prayed and spoke as the Spirit 
gave them utterance. 

Some say the Holy Spirit was FOR US in 
the Father in the creation and providing 
for our welfare and needs; that the Holy 
Spirit was WITH US in Jesus as he came 
and took his place in the ranks of men and 
was tempted and tried as we are; that the 
Holy Spirit is IN US and in every believer 
since Pentacost who will not only give up 
his sins and be forgiven but give up him- 
self for service to do what the Spirit may 
lead him to do. : 


Elijah 


Elijah was one of those “Holy Men of 
old” to whom the Spirit came and who 
waited for the direction of the Spirit’s 
leading before he moved. 


In the power of the living Spirit of Al- 
mighty God, he faced the powerful monarch 
of his land and not only condemned his evil 
ways but defied him in the name of the 
living God. 

The one great thing that modern reform- 
ers can learn from Elijah, the Brave Re- 
former, is that while Elijah did much, he 
prayed and meditated more. In our mod- 
ern reform we feel that we must be “doing 
something,” while very much of Elijah’s 


Lesson Committee Representing the 
Church 


time was spent in solitude and prayer and 
meditation. 

He came from the lonely hills of Gilead, 
where there was much time for prayer and 
little distraction from meeting God in its 
quiet depths. He spent long months at 
Cherith waiting on God. He gathered such 
force from these days and months and years 
in touch with God, that when the time came 
to act there was manifest the power of God 
in his life to accomplish this great reform. 
To be in touch with the great dynamo of 
Ged’s energy is more than all the things 
we can do with our own exertions without 
that contact. 


Modern Reformers 


And we are come to believe that all that 
kas been worth while in our great modern 
reforms has had a great background of 
prayer. 

Alexander Stephens, the vice-president of 
the -Confederacy, said that he never had a 
suspicion that slavery would ever be 
abolished until one day in Congress he 
heard a man state that in the pulpits and 
prayer meetings and homes of New Eng- 
land they were praying to God for the 
abolition of slavery. Stephens said after 
he heard and knew, that he came to believe 
that he possibly was wrong and that slavery 
was doomed. 

Frances Willard, the great apostle of 
temperance reform, founded it on a back- 
ground of prayer. She made a distinction 
between “saying prayers” and praying, and 
urged that real, deep, urgent, heartfelt, and 
heart-searching prayers be lifted to God 
for the extermination of the liquor traffic, 
and that prayer has been the life of what- 
ever progress has come in that great re- 
form. 

It was in prayer that the Anti-Saloon 
League came to life in the home of an Ohio 
preacher and his wife who gave themselves 
and all they had to God to begin that 
mighty work. Its followers today should 


not forget that prayer can do more than’ 


legislation—provided it is praying and not 
just “saying prayers.” 

As I sit here in the hills of Maryland 
and write—far from my library—I cannot 
possibly recall the name of that good man 
and woman who spent those early days in 
prayer for the overthrow of the saloon and 
who established the Anti-Saloon League. 
Although the world may forget the name of 
this couple who prayed down victory from 
heaven, yet it can never get away from 
what they did. 


Solitude and Meditation 


And one of the great lessons we need to 
impress upon ourselves and others from the 
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life of Elijah, the great reformer, is the 
need of time to be alone in meditation. I 
repeat this, for America, with its push and 
tension to do things, has gone far from the 
early days when we did not have so much 
money or sO many machines, but when we 
had men who walked with God. Not that 
we do not have such men today, but that 
our urge for men always to be “doing some- 
thing” often takes out of life that sweet- 
ness and depth and strength that comes 
from solitude and quiet communion with 
God. How much we all need this! 

And I am led to say this from my sur- 
roundings this morning. I am in a country 
home in the mountains on the Maryland 
side of the Mason and Dixon line. It is, in 
the “heart of the hills,” and I have not seen 
a stranger or traveler or anyone pass this 
place today except we who are here and 
belong here for the day. Forty-three years 
ago the Christian father and mother came 
into this forest and these hills and estab- 
lished a home in which God was known. 
Out of this home have gone seven godly 
children to bless the world. I asked the 
father and mother if now, since the chil- 
dren were gone and they were alone again, 
if they would not probably sell out and 
move to town. But they both said “No” 
very decidedly, for they would be so 
“lonely” away from here and in town. Do 
you get that word—“lonely”—in town with 
the crowd! : 


Yes, they said “lonely,” for out here the 
hills speak to them and the little brook that 
runs by the side of the house, the land 
they have cleared,the fences they have 
laid, and the house and barns they have 
builded with their own hands—all these 
have a language of their own and even the 
vacant rooms where the children used to 
laugh and play and cry and live and grow 
-——all speak in tones louder than any words. 
I cannot hear all the voices they hear this 
morning, but I can, somehow, sense God in 
the hills and God in the home, and I utter 
a prayer that America may not wholly lose 
the solitude from the town, but that we may 
gain and regain communion with God and 
if it cannot be in the hills, that it may be 
in some quiet nook where human voice is 
shut out and where God comes in. 


Elijah’s Lesson 


So let us hark back to the secret of 
power which was in Elijah. He fearlessly 
faced the king because he had come from 
the intimate presence of the King of Kings. 
Like John the Baptist, he was in the deserts 
until the day of his showing unto Israel, 
and.he left the presence of the king for the 
deserts again to await the command of the 
Lord. 

In all our work of formation and re- 
formation, let us not neglect the secret 
place. “Meditation is the motherland of 
great souls,’ and in all the rush and tur- 
moil of the day we are apt to be driven 
from it. 

Fanny Crosby, the blind gospel song 
writer, lost her eyesight when a babe and 
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never regained it although she lived to the 
age of fourscore and ten; but she said one 
day after she was eighty years old, “J 
thank God that he made me blind, for when 
he shut me out from the world, he shut me 
in with him.”. We may not need to pass 
through such. a trial to learn such a lesson, 
but we may miss this great lesson of life 
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which made Elijah the Tishbite the great- 
est prophet of God and Frances Willard the 
greatest woman in public life which Ameri- 


ca has ever produced. 


‘‘Wonderful Redeemer, Counselor, and Friend 
Matchless in his mercy, faithful to the end. 

With your joy or sorrow, meet him here today 
Meet him thou tomorrow, dwell with him alway.” 


Erie, Pennsylvania. 


Something in the Bible That Has Helped Me - 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR MAY 20, 1923 
Ps. 19: 7-14 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 
Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 


Christian 


Program Pointers 


This meeting ought to be one for personal testi- 
mony as to the value of the Bible in the actual ex- 
periences of everyday life. It is not necessary that 
the help received from the Bible should be of the 
nature of help received in some extraordinary or 
distressing experience of life; but has some verse 
been an inspiration, a comfort, a vision of a new 
ideal; a verse that has helped you in any way to 
be a better man or woman, a better boy or girl? Of 
course the topic does not limit one to one verse; but 
in what way has the Bible helped you? Surely every 
Christian Endeavorer has been helped in: some way 
by the Bible. Let us think this question over and 
come to the meeting to tell others of the help we have 
received from the Bible. 

It might add to the meeting-to have a number 
of the Endeavorers, or all of them for that matter, 
get statements from the older members of the church 
as to how the Bible has helped them and then bring 
these to the meeting and read them, giving the name 
of the one who made the statement, if thought wise, 
or reading them as anonymous, if that seems best. 
I am sure that the written experience of older Chris- 
tians as to how the Bible had helped them would be 
an inspiration to the younger. 

Sing hymns exalting the Bible, such as, “Break 
Thou the Bread of Life;” “Standing on the 
Promises; “‘Holy Bible Book Divine.” 


Thoughts on the Theme 

ERSE 7. God uses his Word as the means 

of bringing conviction to the souls of 
unsaved persons and then through the 
promises woos them from their sins to him- 
self, and that is conversion. Every Chris- 
tian has been helped by the Bible in this 
wonderful way. We are Christians today 
because of the Bible. 

V. 7. The Bible gives to the simple the 
most needed wisdom, by teaching him how 
to make the most and the best of this life 
and how to get ready for the great eternity 
beyond. This is the highest wisdom and 
it may be secured by the simplest minded. 

Vv. 8 Joy. How often the precious 
promises of the Bible have come to us when 
we were depressed or in sorrow or trouble, 
and have brought joy to our hearts. There 
is, perhaps, no joy superior to the joy that 
comes to a distressed soul when it finds one 
of God’s promises that fits the soul’s needs 
at that particular time. 

V. 8. The Bible gives man a true sense 
of perspective in this life. The sinner is 
suffering from  shortsightedness. God’s 
Word helps him to be farsighted. “The god 
of this world hath blinded the eyes of them 
that believe not.” The Bible removes the 
cataracts. The Bible gives a man the right 
sense of values; so that he values things 
according to their relation to eternity 
rather than to their relation to time. 

_ V..11. Warning. The man or the wom- 


Church 


an who takes God’s Word, the Bible, as the 
man of his or her counsel will be kept from 
the pitfalls that ensnare the feet of the 
unwary. God’s warnings are all given in 
love. He gives them because he knows and 
understands the end of sin; that it brings 
forth death. : 

V. 12. The Bible reveals to us the sin- 
fulness of things we would not otherwise 
know to be sins, and helps us to overcome 
them that our lives may be fit for the 
Master. Paul said that he would not have 
known that covetousness was a sin if the 
Bible had not told him. 

V. 138. The Bible helps to keep us from 
sin. Its warnings, its revelation of a 
Heavenly Father and a loving Savior who 
are grieved if we sin; the reward if we do 
not yield to the temptation, and the eternal 
loss if we do—all help us to stand true 
when temptation comes to us. Jesus was 
thus helped in his battle with the tempter. 


By Way of Illustration 


The most beautiful object in Windsor 
Castle is the thumb-worn and marked Bible 
which General Gordon had used for years, 
and was with him when he was killed at 
Khartoum, and was presented by his sister 
to Queen Victoria. It now rests in a little 
cabinet in a hall through which every 
visitor to the castle must pass, and is a 
perpetual reminder of the value of one 
copy of the Bible to the devout Christian. 
—Dr. J. M. Buckley. 

D. L. Moody used to illustrate the help- 
fulness of the Bible by telling of a boy 
who had some gas-bags fastened around 
him and they were so light that when he 
came to a ditch he had only just to touch 
the bags and away they carried him right 
over. And it is just the sume when we 
read the Bible, it makes us lighter and 
lighter, and we leap over the obstacles in 
our. way. The truth makes us freer and 
freer. 

A lady told how one time when crossing 
the plains long before the railroad was 
built, the whole company was in danger 
from the Indians; when night came the 
emigrants were forbidden to have any light 
in the encampment. In her wagon tent (as 
it had always been her custom to read a 
verse of Scripture before retiring), after 
having opened the Bible, she hurriedly 
lighted a match, and her eye rested upon 
this text, “The angel of the Lord encampeth 
round about them that fear him, and de- 
livereth them.” She said, “This text al- 
ways meant more to me after that, for I 


read it, and lay down without fear or 
danger, and slept as sweetly as a child 
through the night.”—Dr. J. H. Vincent. 

“It is said of some of the mines of Corn- 
wall, that the deeper they are sunk the 
richer they prove; and though some lodes 
have been followed a thousand and even 
fifteen hundred feet, they have not come 
to an end. Such is the Book of God. It is 
a mine of wealth which can never be ex- 
hausted. The deeper we sink into it the 
richer it becomes.” 


Blessed Bible 
(For Reading or Recitation) 
Blessed Bible! how I love it! 
How it doth my bosom cheer! 
What hath earth like this to covet? 
O, what stores of wealth are here! 
Man was lost and doomed to sorrow ; 
Not one ray of light or bliss 
Could he from earth's treasures borrow, 
Till his way was cheered by this. 


Yes, I'll to my bosom press thee, 
Precious Word, I'll hide thee here; 
Sure my very heart will bless thee, 
For thou ever sayest “‘good cheer:”’ 
Speak my heart, and tell thy ponderings, 
Tell how far thy rovings led, 
When this book brought back thy wanderings, 
Speaking life as from the dead. 


Yes, sweet Bible! J will hide thee 
Deep, yes, deeper in this heart: 
Thou, through all my life will guide me, 
And in death we will not part. 
Part in death? No! never! never! 
Through death's vale I'll lean on thee; 
Then, in worlds above, forever, 
Sweeter still thy truths shall be. 
—Phoebe Falmer. 


For Discussion 


What Book in the Bible has helped you most? 

What chapter in the Bible has helped you most? 

What verse in the Bible has helped you most? 

What character in the Bible other than Christ has 
helped you most? 

What verse would help you in the time of tempta- 
tion? 

What verse would you suggest as a help in the time 
of discouragement ? 

What verse would you suggest in the time of 
sorrow ? 


What verse would you suggest to a Christian about 
to depart this life? 


1023 Garfield Ave., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Law in the Home 


HE family is the place where the basis 

is laid for respect for law and order. 
Family life must be governed. It demands 
obedience and self-sacrifice. True obedience, 
however, roots in respect for the law or the 
right to which obedience is rendered. De- 
fiance of law is an American “trait,” whose 
disastrous results appear on every hand. 
The most forceful single corrective for this 
lies in the re-affirmation of respect for or- 
der, for law, and for the rights of others 
in the home itself. When children are per- 
mitted to be anarchists at home they will 
persist in being anarchists in business and 
in the state. This means, of course, that 
family laws and discipline must be within 
the range of reason; but even when the rea- 
son is not apparent, and when all psycholog- 
ical explanations of rebellion have been 
made, it still remains that the individual 
must obey and conform all through life, 
and the place to begin is at home. Unless, 
then, a child has learned at home that there 
are certain requirements to which he must 
yield whether he likes it or not, he has not 
been adequately prepared to be a citizen in 
the great world for which the family is one 
of the chief schools of preparation.—Ozora 
S. Davis, in. “Preaching the Social Gospel.” 
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Some New Books 


(Any book can be furnished by The Christian Publishing Association 
at publisher’s price). 


Building a Country Sunday School. By E. 
L. Middleton. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $1.25. 

Here is a book that ought to make a 
great appeal and have a great sale in the 
Christian denomination, with its large pro- 
portion of country and village _Sunday- 
schools, for it is written distinctively for 
rural work, and by one who has had in- 
timate acquaintance and much experience 
in this kind of fields. The authors of al- 
most all books on Sunday-school work have 
had the town and city church in mind, but 
Mr. Middleton has written with a clear 
conception of the limitations and difficulties 
of the country Sunday-school. He treats of 
grading, department work, teachers and 
officers, and other such subjects. He also 
gives helpful suggestions and charts for 
making the best possible use of the old one- 
room church building and also for such ad- 
ditions and improvements to the country 
church equipment as many communities can 
well afford to build. 


A Year in John’s Gospel. By Annie 
Richardson Kennedy. Fleming H. Revell 
Company. $2.00. 

There have been many books of short 
devotional selections and prayers for each 
day of the year, but we have seen none 
other which takes up a consecutive study, 
as does this one of John’s Gospel. Begin- 
ning with “Christ the Word,” for January 
1, it carries one, day by day, in such a way 
that when the year is finished he has cov- 
ered the book of John in quite a helpful 
manner. The quotations are well selected 
and the comment and prayers well written. 
It will be very fine for personal use, and 
will also prove exceptionally suited for 
table worship. 


Is the World Growing Better? By J. H. 
Snowden. The Macmillan Company. $1.00. 


Anything that Dr. Snowden writes is well 
worthy thoughtful reading. Here he 
touches the well-worn question, “Is the 
world growing better,” with an illuminat- 
ing pen. With inveterate optimism, he 
makes inquiry into many lines of change 
and progress, and proves beyond doubt that 
even many evils work out a better good or 
gradually get worse and worse until they 
bring about their own destruction. There 
is particular need for just such a sane tonic 
to present*day thinking and _ post-war 
pessimism, as this book gives, and we 
heartily commend it to those friends who 
persist in that superficial knowledge of life 
or short view of history which lead them to 
believe that the world is growing hopelessly 
worse. 


The Men’s Class in Action. By F. Harvey 
Morse. George H. Doran Company. 
$1.50. 


There is no department of the Sunday- 
school today which is taking on larger and 
more significant proportions than men’s 
class work. In many Sunday-schools the 
men’s class has come to be in no little sense 
the backbone of the school and even of the 
church unity itself. And yet very few 
books have been devoted particularly to this 
important division of the work. So it is 
with real pleasure that we call attention to 
this one which has just come from the 
Doran press—not only because there are 
few of its kind, but also because of its own 
very fine intrinsic qualities. The author 


speaks out of a large experience with 


organized men’s classes. Nine of fifteen 
chapters deal with the work of officers other 
than the teacher. He lays special emphasis 
upon what the class itself should do, as well 
as upon the teacher’s part in the work. He 
covers practically the entire field of ac- 
tivity, including means of publicity and 
getting the pupils, how to hold them, ways 
of activity, and the teacher’s work and ma- 
terial. The book might well be made a 
textbook for group study for those inter- 
ested in men’s work in the Sunday-school 
and elsewhere. 


Heaven and Hell in Comparative Religion. 
By Kaufmann Kohler. The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50. 


We fear that because of its title many 
will miss this splendid volume who would 
really enjoy reading it. Instead of being 
any old-fashioned and dogmatical contro- 
versy, it is an intensely interesting study 
of heaven and hell in various religions, but 
especially in the Bible and in Christian the- 
ology. In reality it is even more a study 
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Books Are Keys 


HERE are the Golden keys: 

Books of the Seven Seas; 
Keys to the Kingdoms wide 
Where far adventures hide. 


Here are the Silver keys 

That unlock mysteries 

Old as the happy smiles 

In the romance of southern aisles. 


Here are the Tron keys 
Unlocking the destinies 

Of ocean, earth, and sky 
Where the eagles float and fly. 


Here are the Bronze keys 

Of old mythologies 

Which open wide the door 
Where gods have gone before. 


Here are the Jeweled keys 

Which one may turn with ease; 

Old books with marks and stains; 

Old books with slumbering flames. 

—William L. Stidger, in “The 

Place of Books in the Life We Live.” 
i AEA 
of Dante’s “Divine Comedy” and the his- 
torical setting which gave it birth and 
power. The author, the president emeritus 
of Hebrew Union College, believes that the 
old and traditional views of hell and eternal 
torment are impossible for the modern 
mind, but he also holds that there is a 
powerful message and vital truth hid under- 
neath these traditional views which the mod- 
ern mind is too frequently missing and which 
our own times desperately need. “The rod 
of infernal chastisement and the enticement 
of paradisiacal bliss have lost their power 
and influence upon us”—and this he does 
not regret. But he does deeply deplore that 
“the fear of God has likewise been dropped 
from the heart, and with it also heedfulness 
to the call of duty.” He believes that we 
must have a new interpretation of the an- 
cient truths, and that sooner or later some 
“Ged-intoxicated seer or singer will arise, 
who will. with Dantelike force and fervor. 
portray for us the woe and wretchedness of 
hell in the human breast, to terrify the 
most abject sinner, and with tears wipe 
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away the stains of guilt from his soul, and 
also visualize the sublime peace and bliss 
of heavenly love and righteousness, to fas- 
cinate the soul of the most indifferent egoist 
and fill him with the deepest yearning for 
God and goodness.” The book is surpris- 
ingly interesting for such a subject and 
sheds much light upon a central dogma of 
religion as well as a vital principle of life. 


The Spiritual Pilgrimage of Jesus. By J. 
A. Robertson, D. D., Professor of New 
Testament Language, Literature, and 
Theology, United Free Church College. 
The Pilgrim Press. $2.25, postage ten 
cents. 


One has not read far in this great book 
until he understands why it leaped so 
suddenly into prominence when it was first 
published in England about three years ago. 
For from the first sentence on to its con- 
cluding paragraph, it charms one with its 
constant surprises of new and illuminating 
interpretations of the unwritten as well as 
of the written parts of the life of the 
Master, and with its profoundly reverent 
intimacy with what must have been the 
secret processes of his heart. Already the 
volume has had a very large sale there and 
here, and one which it richly merits. Dr. 
Johnson has that wonderful interpretative 
insight and that great wealth of judgment 
in spiritual values which seem to be pecul- 
iar to some of the Scotch preachers and 
writers, and very rare even among ‘them. 
These rare qualities he here employs in 
tracing the development of the mind and 
heart of Christ, as he grew from a little 
child into young manhood, as the strain and 
stress of the world’s sin and need pressed 
keener and keener into his consciousness, 
and as he became increasingly aware of the 
part which he was to play in its salvation. 
It will make a new Christ for many, and 
one tremendously more real and helpful be- 
cause he is made to pass through the natu- 
ral avenues of gradual development kindred 
to the human—instead of being far re- 
moved from man’s experiences and under- 
standing by being looked upon, as so many 
times he is, as a sort of automatic and 
mechanical spirit-being completed and per- 
fected out of heaven. It is the author’s re- 
markable insight into the natural heart of 
Christ as well as into the divine “God con- 
sciousness” that was there, and his freedom 
in setting it forth, which give the book its 
peculiar power and value. 


The Spiritual Message of the Miracles. By 
Rev. George Henry Hubbard, author of 
“The Teachings of Jesus in Parables.” 
The Pilgrim Press. $2.00. 


This is the only book of the kind we have 
seen and one that ought to prove a veritable 
storehouse of sermon and exegetical ma- 
terial for the preacher and a helpful com- 
panion for the layman in his hours of devo- 
tional reading. The author makes no at- 
tempt to discuss the miracles from a 
critical standpoint nor to consider any of 
the questions which are so often raised 
about miracles. He simply takes the simple 
stories as they are related and seeks to find 
their moral and spiritual import. He be- 
lieves that there was a unique moral pur- 
pose lying back behind each miracle and he 
uncovers it with keen and reverent percep- 
tion. In each miracle he finds some great 
principle illustrated. And about this prin- 
ciple and its ramifications he builds an ex- 
position that is rich in suggestion and in- 
spiration. Forty such chapters make a 
fund of material which will be heartily 
welcomed in many a pastor’s library, and 
one which will be referred to again and 
again for sermon hints and prayer-meeting 
topics. For this purpose the book will 
prove of unusual and perennial value. 
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The Children 


A Boy I Know 


I know a boy who has a watch, 
But never thinks to wind it; 

And when he ought to be on time 
He’s always just behind it. 


And when he has a task to do, 
He says, “Wait till tomorrow;” 
And when he cannot find his things, 
He simply says, “I’ll borrow.” 


That boy may make a business man— 
I know he wants to do it— 

But he must mend his careless ways 
Or he will live to rue it. 


That boy must do his work today, 
And plan work for tomorrow; 
Good habits, everybody knows, 
Are something boys can’t borrow. 
—Presbyterian Record. 


The Letter Joe Lost 


jor paused by the clump of lilac bushes 
and felt in his pocket for the letter which 
he had taken from the post office. It was 
not there! He dropped his handful of bar- 
berry sticks and a bunch of yellow cowslips 
beside the stone wall and hurriedly searched 
through all of his pockets. Then he started 
back toward the post office. 

“Hello, Ed!” he cried, almost running 
into his chum. “Haven’t found a letter, 
have you?” 

“No, where’d you lose it?” 

“If I knew, it wouldn’t be lost, would it?” 
asked Joe scornfully. “Come on back with 
me, Ed, and help find it.” 


“Grandpa would say you might at well 
look for a needle in a haystack,” laughed 
Ed. “Why, Joe, we went down in Bard’s 
meadow to pick cowslip’, across the brook, 
and climbed Laurel Hill to get barberry 
wood for our bows and arrows, tried to 
catch that turtle down by the pond, and 
stopped to see Harry’s puppies.” 

“That’s so,” agreed Joe, “and probably 
the wind has blown it away. But I’m going 
to look, anyway. I don’t see how it ever 
got out of my pocket.” 


The two boys hastened back to the corner, 
where the little country post office occupied 
one corner of Beaman’s grocery store. They 
asked all the children whom they met if 
they had found a letter. Then they visited 
the meadow, Laurel Hill, and the pond. It 
was getting late, and Joe had not been home 
from school. 


“We may as well give it up, Ed,” decided 
Joe at last. “I will go through Harry Mar- 
ble’s back yard, and if it isn’t there I’ll have 
to tell mother that I’ve lost it. I noticed it 
was from Avon. Aunt Annie often writes 
to mother, so I guess it wasn’t very im- 
portant.” 

“Well, you are foolish!” cried Ed. “Tell 
your mother and see what a lecture you'll 
get! I’d say nothing about it. ‘Least said, 
soonest mended,’ grandpa says.” 


“Perhaps you are right,” replied Joe 
doubtfully. “Telling mother won’t help 
matters any. It is lost, and that’s all there 
is about it.” 

Supper was waiting by the time Joe 
reached home. 

“Where have you been, Joe?” asked his 
mother. “I was getting worried about you.” 

“Been cutting some sticks for arrows; 
stopped to see Harry’s puppies, and picked 
these flowers for you,” explained Joe. 

“The flowers are bright and springlike, 
but remember that you must not loiter so 
long on your way from school,” said moth- 
er, firmly. 

Thoughts of the lost letter haunted Joe. 
Conscience kept whispering, “You ought to 
tell! You ought to tell!” 

“I hate the word ‘ought,’” said Joe to 
himself. He ate véry little supper. 

“Are you sick, Joe?” asked his mother, 
anxiously. 

“Well, I don’t feel real well,” admitted 
Joe. 


“You have been playing around the ponds 
and damp places. If you are not careful, 
you will get sick.” 

After supper, Billy Thurston ran over 
and invited him to ride to Brocton in his 
uncle’s automobile. But mother said, “No,” 
very decidedly, and a sober-faced Joe went 
very slowly upstairs to bed. 

Two weeks later, Joe’s mother was mend- 
ing his school coat. Something made a 
crackling noise inside the lining as she was 
sewing up a hole in the pocket. 

Reaching in, she pulled out the letter for 
which Joe had searched. 


“Come here, Joe,” she called after she 
had read the letter. “Did you take this 
from the post office?” 


“Yes’m. Who found it? I thought it 
was lost, and it wouldn’t do any good to tell 
you,” stammered Joe, looking red and con- 
fused. 


“I found it,” replied his mother. “You 
slipped it into a hole in the lining instead 
of into your pocket. You should have told 
me about it.” 


“But it wouldn’t have been found any 
sooner, mother,” argued Joe. 


“I might have thought to look in the lin- 
ing. Your father lost the latch key that 
way once. After he got a ladder and 
climbed into one of the windows, he found 
the key hidden in his coat lining. But if 
you had told me that you had lost a letter 
from Aunt Annie, I should have written 
to her at once. I am sorry, Joe, but keep- 
ing a secret from mother has cost you a 
week’s pleasure. Auntie’s letter was an in- 
vitation for you to spend your vacation 
week in Avon. Cousin Richard had a birth- 
day party on the fifteenth. It was not 
wrong to lose the letter, for accidents will 
happen, but you did wrong in not telling 
mother at once.” 
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Joe looked ready to cry. It was a keen 

i intment. 

“Uncle Frank has a new automobile, and. 
Richard’s party was sure to be a good one. 
School begins Monday, and it’s all over,” 
he said, slowly. “I’m sorry I did not tell 
you all about it, mother. I might have 
known you would plan some way to make 
it all right.” 

That night Joe told the rest of the lost 
letter story to his chum. 

“Just think of all the fun I lost by being 
afraid to tell my mother Say, Ed,” he con- 
cluded, “I’ve made up my mind that it does 
not pay for a fellow to keep any secret from 
his mother.”—Nellie M. Leonard, in Chris- 
tan Standard. 


The Tailor Bird 
ID you know that there was a little bird 
so clever that he could sew, could make 
a bag? 

Yes, it is true. He is a native of India, 
and he bores tiny holes with his bill in the 
edges of a leaf and then sews it up with 
shreds of fiber, which he strips from the 
trees or leaves. 

lf you were to sew up a leaf, you would 
find that you had made a “sweety poke,” 
shaped just like the pretty ones you see on 
the Christmas-tree filled with candy. 

Well, the clever tailor bird makes a bag 
out of a leaf, or sometimes two if they are 
small ones, then fills it with soft scraps to 
make it warm, and that is his nest. 

The little tailors like it very much, and 


must look very cunning peering out of such 
« funny home.—Our Dumb Animals. 


A Strange Baby 


Mot#2 has put my bed right beside 
daddy’s,” said the little visitor, “and he 
can put his hand over on me.” 

That made the lady she was visiting ask: 
“What would you think of a great big baby, 
as big as our piano, who didn’t like to be 
all alone at night?” 

The little visitor did not answer, for she 
couldn’t imagine any baby as big as a 
piano. 

“It was a baby elephant,” said the lady, 
“and it was being taken from one place to 
another on a train. It had to ride in the 
baggage car. Even a baby elephant can 
make a terrible noise, called trumpeting, 
and whenever the keeper left this baby, it 
began to trumpet so loudly that nobody 
else could stay in the car. So a cot was 
‘brought in, and the keeper rolled up in a 
blanket and went to sleep. All night long 
the big gray baby stood up, for it seemed 
to be afraid to lie down in the train. Every 
little while it would reach out with ita long 
trunk and very gently feel of its keeper, as 
if to make quite sure that he was near. I 
think we can easily guess how that keeper 
treated the elephant, don’t you? For if he 
had not been gentle and kind, the big baby 
would not have loved and trusted him as it 
did.”—Exchange. 
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From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND LETTER 


RHODE ISLAND AND MASSACHUSETTS 
CONFERENCE 


Swansea Center, April 29—The Swansea 
Christian Church on Easter Sunday re- 
ceived into its fellowship seven new mem- 
bers. On Thursday evening, April 26, the 
church and its friends will meet for supper 
and conference with an informal program 
of speaking and music. We deeply regret 
the leaving of our pastor, Rev. C. B. Her- 
shey, D. D. During their stay with us, 
both Dr. and Mrs. Hershey have made a 
host of friends who wish them Godspeed 
in their new field of labor.—M. W. A. 


West Mansfield—Services have been held 
in the new church since its dedication on 
January 9 with good interest and attend- 
ance. Mr. Capen, a student at Brown Uni- 
versity, is acting pastor, and gives good 
satisfaction to all. A parsonage fund has 
been started.—CHURCH CLERK. 

Hixville—Five new members were re- 
cently taken into this church. Rev. E. J. 
Bodman, president of our conference, bap- 
tized four, afterwards gave the right hand 
of fellowship to five. The visit made by 
Rev. McD. Howsare was greatly enjoyed by 
all.— LILLIAN ANDREWS, Clerk. 


Assonet—The annual supper given in the 
vestry was well attended and greatly en- 
joyed. There were about one hundred pres- 
ent. Easter was a day long to be remem- 
bered by all. The attendance at both serv- 
ices was large, the sermons by our pastor, 
Rev. C. F. Gifford, being especially help- 
ful. The annual roll call will be held in 
May, when the pastor will be assisted by 
several of the pastors of our conference.— 
CORRESPONDENT. 


Fall River, North—At a recent business 
meeting the church voted to raise the pas- 
tor’s salary two hundred dollars per year. 
The various organizations connected with 
the church are working together and are 
pushing forward the work of the Kingdom. 
—Mrs. M. GIFFORD, Clerk. 


Fall River, First—This church is being 
supplied by Rev. Dr. Burgiss, State secre- 
tary of the Congregational churches of 
Rhode Island. We-hope soon to have a pas- 
tor who will lead us on to greater achieve- 
ments.—CORRESPONDENT. 


Fall River, Bogle Street—The mid-week 
services of the Bogle Street Ghurch preced- 
ing Easter Sunday were held on Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Friday evenings. On Thurs- 
day evening sixteen became members of the 
church, after which communion was par- 
taken of by a large number. Easter Sunday 
morning the church) was filled to its capac- 
ity. At the Sunday-school session, 370 were 
present. In the evening a beautiful Easter 
cantata, “King of Kings,” was presented by 
the children of the Sunday-school. In the 
three services combined about eleven hun- 
dred persons attended the church during 
the day.—J. D. MUNROE. 

E. J. BoDMAN, Field Secretary. 


ILLINOIS 


Tuscola, April 30—Am spending a week 
in Anthony, Kansas, with a brother and 
sister I have not seen for so long. My sis- 
ter from Effingham accompanied me. Our 
health is much improved by the trip. Found 
all in good health and the country looking 
fresh and green with growing crops. The 


pastor of the Church of Christ invited me 
to speak to his congregation yesterday eve- 
ning. They gave me a large and attentive 
audience. 


I gave them some Christian doc- 


trine and they enjoyed it splendidly. Am 
arranging to be at home for the next~Sun- 
day services. The pulpit in Tuscola was 
filled in my absence by two of our young 
men. Their subjects were, “How to Win 
Young Men to Christ,” and “The Religious 
Training of Young Men.” Am praying for 
our cause at home and abroad. Pray for 


us.—HOEL. 
INDIANA 


Albion, May 2—The Merriam Church is 
moving along under the leadership of Rev. 
J. C. Orebaugh. Have some little difficulty 
just now on account of the financial de- 
pression amongst the farmers, but are hop- 
ing that this will soon pass away, and that 
the- Lord will lead us to higher grounds 
spiritually so that the’church will not feel 
the depression first. Our pastor is putting 
forth every effort for the furtherance of 
the cause. He is greatly interested in the 
young people, especially the younger group. 
He has a Booster Choir of about thirty 
from the teen age down. Under the man- 
agement of Miss Lura Ott, who is giving 
freely of her time and talents to the work, 
the choir sings for Sunday-school. conven- 
tions, and special services. They also meet 
frequently for a social good time. Sunday, 
April 29, after divine services, the congre- 
gation went to the basement and partook 
of a dinner served in honor of Mrs. Ore- 
baugh’s birthday, also that of Mrs. Ethel 
Gaff which occurred on the same day. After 
enjoying a social time we presented Mrs. 
Orebaugh with an offering of about ten 
dollars to show in a small way our appre- 
ciation of her work amongst us. She is al- 
ways to be found wherever anything is to 
be done whether it be in Sunday-school, 
Endeavor, or Ladies’ Aid society. The fifth 
district of Eel River Conference held a 
Sunday-school convention at Pleasant Hill, 
April 24, 25. We were favored with three 


EON 
He Stooped and Wrote 


HZ stooped and wrote in the sand, 
But the tracing was lost in a day; 
He stooped and wrote in the hearts of 
men, 
And the writing will last alway. 


Yet ever we seek to continue our fame 
In the records that crumble and mold, 
When a single stamp on the heart of 


a man 
Will last till the ages grow old. 
—William O. Wrencher. 


MLA 


fine addresses by Rev. H. G. Rowe, secre- 
tary of Sunday-schools of Eel River Con- 
ference, who is surely a live wire in Sun- 
day-school work. We also enjoyed ad- 
dresses by Brothers Cash and Orebaugh to- 
gether with discussion by others.—LyDIA 
SmiTH, Church Clerk. 


OHIO 


Eaton, April 30—Our pre-Easter meet- 
ings were a splendid success regardless of 
so much sickness, bad weather, and roads. 
Mr. Roy Benham was with us the last week 
and rendered fine service in solo and song. 
There were seventeen added to the church 
and I think there will be others to come 
soon. The church liked Mr. Benham’s work 
so well that they decided to see if plans 
could be made to employ him for the sum- 
mer months as an assistant to the pastor. 
In a very short time these arrangements 
were made and Bro. Benham is giving his 
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entire time to the Eaton Christian Church 
until the middle of July—HILEy BAKER, 


Pastor. 
OHIO 


Guysville, April 28—We held a week’s 
meeting with the Morgan Christian Church, 
Gallia County, beginning April 16 andclosed 
April 23. The services were well attended 
and the interest was good, considering the 
number who were sick. The singing by the 
mixed choir of young folks under the lead- 
ership of Mrs. Raymond Grover, of Vinton, 
Ohio, was especially good. We feel it a 
great benefit to have a voice such as hers 
to call upon to assist us upon any occasion. 
On the last night of the meeting the presi- 
dent of the Ladies’ Aid, Mrs. Max Eno, 
presented us with’ a nice crate of chickens, 
a gift from their society, and the church 
treasurer, Mr. Denny, gave us the birthday 
offering of the entire year past as a gift 
from the Sunday-school. While the ingath- 
ering was not what we would like to have 
seen, we believe much good was done and 
we know God will bless such faithful stew- 
ards.—Mrs. LELAH WEATHERBY. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Sweet Valley, April 30—On Easter Sun- 
day Brother R. C. Updyke, a licentiate min- 
ister of the New Jersey Conference, held his 
first services at this place. There was a 
goodly number in attendance and a fine 
spirit prevailed. Brother Updyke attended 
Starkey Seminary at Lakemont, N. Y., for 
nearly ,three years; but on account of a 
nervous breakdown was compelled to stop 
his work there; but if his health continues 
to improve he expects to take up his studies 
in the near future. The outlook of the 
church is very bright. Plans have already 
been made to repair the church property. 
The people of this place have great faith 
in their young minister and ask an inter- 
est in the prayers of the brotherhood.— 
STELLA ROUSING. 


Rev. M. J. Luark 


The funeral services of Rev. M. J. Luark 
took place Sunday morning, April 22, 1923, 
in the Christian Church of Montesano. 
Washington. Seventy years of his life were 
spent in the Grays Harbor country, with 
occasional trips to Oregon and California 
and to other counties of the State of Wash- 
ington. 

Rev. D. C. Loucks, pastor of the Chris- 
tian Church, who knew Mr. Luark intimate- 
ly, was provided with a fine theme for a 
sermon and he paid a splendid tribute to 
the memory of a man who came to this sec- 
tion with his parents when fourteen years 
of age from Marshall County, Indiana, 
where he was born, and who died at the 
age of eighty-four, respected by every one 
who knew him. The crowd which filled the 
— many obliged to stand, testified to 
this. 

Rev. Mr. Loucks said that Mr. Luark was 
a real child of nature, one who knew the 
name and purpose of every plant and shrub, 
every tree and every animal, and who was 
thoroughly familiar with the history of the 
Northwest, minutely and correctly. The 
history which he left of this section indi- 
cated, Mr. Loucks said, ability in narrative 
and excellent literary acumen. 

Pioneers from every part of Grays Har- 
bor attended the services. Their flowers 
covered the casket and the grave. The choir 
of the Christian Church sang “Rock of 
Ages,” “It Is Well With My Soul,” and also 
a parting hymn, “Faith of Our Fathers.” 
Rev. Frank Hutton assisted in the services. 

Burial was in the Wynooche cemetery be- 
side the grave of Mrs. Luark, who died in 
1873.—The Aberdeen Daily World. 
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Granny Fox Plants the Garden 


A Story 


BY REV. FRANK H. GARDNER 
(Copynght Reserved) 


means. Here it is the middle of May 

and Granny Fox hasn’t even spaded up 
her garden, to say nothing about the plant- 
ing. Why I’ve lived in these wood pretty 
nearly forty winters and I never knew 
Granny Fox not to have her garden all 
planted by the very last of April. I’m most 
afraid she is getting old or else some one 
has offended her, or possibly she has got 
tired of raising herbs to give away to 
people. If she were too tired or feeble to do 
the planting we wood folks ought to turn 
to and plant her garden, because she raises 
most of her stuff for the people here in 
Pine Forest.” 

Papa Bear had come in late to supper 
that night and the rest were nearly through 
when he sat down to eat. He had come 
home by Granny Fox’s place and had seen 
the garden as it was last November and 
had been wondering all the way home what 
was the matter. This was the reason why 
he spoke as he did at the table that night. 

He was determined that the next morn- 
ing he would find out just what was the 
difficulty and if possible he would help to 
solve the problem even if he had to plant 
the garden alone after his very busy days. 

What was his surprise as he came up to 
Granny’s place on his way to work to find 
the garden nearly half spaded over and 
Granny still very industriously at work. 
She was even whistling and singing as she 
turned over the rich looking soil. 

“Well! Well! Granny, I told the folks 
last evening at the table I was afraid that 
you were not feeling well because you had 
not done anything toward your spring 
planting and you always had it done long 
before this. Indeed, Granny, I started a 
bit early this morning to see just what the 
difficulty was and if in any way I could 
help you.” 

“Tut, Tut, Tut,” said Granny, “I’m good 
for a whole lot of springs yet to come and 
I’ll have this garden all spaded this very 
morning before some of the wood people 
have had their breakfasts. 

“I will tell you what the trouble is if you 
will not let the rest of Pine Tree folks know 
anything about it, for I feel kind of 
ashamed of the matter after all and I 
vowed that I would make myself spade this 
whole garden at once just to pay for my 
meanness. 

“Well, I was sitting by the door of my 
home early this spring and I somehow got 
to thinking in a peculiar sort of way. Here 
I’ve been raising herbs all my life and who 
ever thanks me for them. Oh, yes, the 
wood people have been cured time and 
again and they always send for me the 
moment they are sick and I usually fetch 
them out all right. 


| JUST don’t understand what it all 


a 


“Well, I says to myself, Granny, you are 
getting too old to do this thankless task any 
longer and so I said I will not plant the 
garden this year as I have a plenty of 
herbs for myself. 

“Last night when the last mail came in 
there was a letter from the woods way 
down in the southland and it was for me. 
Postmaster Coon saw it was from way off 
and so he sent it over by Peter Bunny. I 
was sort of skeered when I opened it as I 
did not have any people down there that 
I could remember about. It seems that they 
had had an awful time with the measles 
and nearly every one of the children had 
been down sick. Somehow they received 
some of my free herbs that I send out every 
fall, and among the others there was big 
package of saffron flowers. They said that 
they believed the children would nearly all 
have died if they had not happened to have 
had this package of saffron sent to them. 


AWA 
A Poem of the Sea 


HEN others voice their passion for 
the sea 
In stirring words, or write it moving- 


ly, 
I hear ...I read ...I1 burn with jeal- 
ousy, 
But I am dumb! 


My forbears were no captains of the 
sea— 
The hills, the high green hills, encircled 


me, 
But I, I always knew how it would be 
When I should come. 


I never saw the sea until I grew 


To womanhood ... but when I saw its 
blue 
There was no strangeness—deep with- 


in I knew 
I was at home! 


Others can tell how well they love the 


sea— 
The words, the words, they crowd, they 
burn in me, 
And I know sudden, strange, mad jeal- 
ousy... 
For I am dumb! 
—New York Times. 


GAC" 


The writer stated that she was a little late 
in writing, but she had seven children and 
they all had been sick and were just getting 
better. 

“Just think of it! Been sick all winter, 
seven of them, and my saffron buds had 
saved them from a worse fate. When I 
read that letter I said, Well, I guess people 
do appreciate, but they have so much to do 
that they just haven’t time to write. 

“I went down cellar as soon as I had 
finished the letter and hunted out all my 
garden tools and had everything ready to 
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go to work just as soon as the first streaks 
of dawn came in the east. It made me al- 
most sick at heart to think that I with my 
garden could help so many children and I 
was not going to plant it simply because 
their parents had forgotten to thank me or 
show any interest in my work. You'll never 
see me planting garden as late as this an- 
other year if I can help it, whether people 
are grateful or not.” 

Papa Bear walked on to his work, but he 
could not help thinking all day about 
Granny and her letter from the southland. 
How many times she had helped Teddy and 
perhaps he had not been as thankful as he 
ought to have been. Then he thought about 
his own Mamma Bear and about his wife 
and about the rest of the wood people and 
how they had been doing little things here 
and there to help people and he wondered 
if he had been as thoughtful about prais- 
ing them as he really should have been. 

He made a promise to himself that day 
that he would write at least one letter every 
day to some one either at Pine Forest or 
elsewhere and tell them how he appreciated 
the work they were doing for the wood 
people scattered all through the woods of 
the world. 

That night he told the events of the day 
at the supper table and what he had 
promised himself to do each day. 

Teddy sat with bowed head in deep 
thought and then spoke up suddenly and 
said, “I’m going to write a nice little note 
to Granny tonight telling her I’m glad that 
she is going to plant the garden and I, 
too, will write a note of praise to some one 
every day of my life just the same as you 
are going to do, Papa. 

If that old saint of a fox with her great 
big heart gets discouraged because people 
did not show any interest in her work, I 
don’t wonder that there are lots of people 
who, not having the patience that Granny 
has, get all upset in life. 

You see that letter from the southland 
set Granny to whistling. Just think of the 
whistling and singing we are going to 
start when we get our daily letters of 
praise going to those who deserve it. After 
all, I’m sort of. glad that Granny didn’t 
plant her garden till late. It has taught 
me a mighty good lesson. 

Pottersville, Massachusetts. 


‘Jake Vandermark and Magnus 
Thorkelsen”’ 


AMONG the many sensible threads which 

Herbert Quick weaves into his book 
“Vandermark’s Folly,” which was one of 
“The Six Best Sellers,” the one following 
is to my mind the best: 


Jake Vandermark’s first recollection is 
that he went with his mother down to the 
canal in New York State to meet a boat 
and see a large man alight from it, who 
later became his stepfather. The 
treatment of this man drives Jake to seek 
his fortune away from home at the age of 
seven years. In the years that follow he 
loses track of his mother, but finally finds 
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that his farmer, gambler, doctor, medicine- 
vender stepfather has gotten possession of 
the small fortune falling to his mother after 
he left home, and is then moving on west 
to the new country of Wisconsin and Iowa. 
Jake, then a young man, follows, hoping to 
‘find his mother and to compel his stepfather 
to give her the consideration which her for- 
tune at least would compel. 

He catches up with him too late. His 
mother is dead. But he does compel his 
stepfather to disgorge from his mother’s 
fortune, a section of land in Iowa, toward 
which Vandermark moves on. Near this 
section, in a settlement, he meets Magnus 
Thorkelsen. When he drives out to his 
section with the surveyor, Magnus follows. 
After some difficulty in locating the cor- 
ners, some of which could not be seen above 
the water, they find that out of the whole 
section, there are just about forty acres 
of tillable land—the rest is swamp. 

This is the last straw, and young Jake, 
with overwrought nerves due to the long, 
arduous journey and the treatment of his 
mother, breaks and falls weeping upon the 
ground with his face buried in the native 
grass. 

While under this spell of weeping he feels 
a strong, big hand gently laid on his 
shoulder, and Magnus said: “Forty acres 
bane big farm in Norway. My fadder raise 
ten children on twenty acre. Two college 
professor. One legislature. Forty acre 
bane good farm for good farmer. I halp 
you. You halp me. We halp each odder.” 

Together they worked, first upon Jake’s 
section, then on the land of Magnus which 
was adjoining. They built a sod barn, and 
spent the first winter sharing the same bed 
made of native grass. Then John Vander- 
mark says, “Since that time I have heard 
many lectures, and read books, on Ameri- 
canization and sociology and how to treat 
the immigrant, but I know how.” 


And I wonder if this does not strike the 
base of all successful mission work! Do 
we not have too many problems solved (7?) 
in conventions, and too much long-distance 
treatment, where nothing else but im- 
mediate, personal interest and service will 
count? H. R. CLEM. 

Greensboro, N. C. 


“Reverend Smith” 


REVEREND SMITH”’—faugh! The very 
idea! This atrocious and unconscion- 
able rhetorical guttersnipe was sired by a 
jest and born of a laugh. Or as Shakes- 
peare would say, linguistically speaking, it 
was “ditch delivered of a drab.” Some 
years ago our jokesters began to write up 
a mythical personage y-clept “Reverend 
Johnsing.” He was a member of “The 
Limekiln Club” (colored), a goggle eyed, 
blab mouthed, splay footed, bandy legged, 
long shanked Senegambian, an angel in 
ebony so to speak, albeit somewhat of a 
fallen one, being better acquainted with the 
unlocked chicken houses of his neighbors 
than with orthodox clerical ethics. His 
name, “Reverend Johnsing” was as much of 
a joke as his grotesque personality, the 
humor in them both lying in the absurd dis- 
resemblance to a correct name and to the 
proper standard of personality in a 
preacher, either white or black. 
We laughed at him with the humorists 
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A Mother’s Letter 


Daughter Mine: 


D™= 


had raised just to make money. 


she has at home. 


cheerful. 


sister. 


and stron 
them heal 
may instruct them in right living. 


mind for their new tasks. 


purer life. 


eh ee MOO TR eR OH OH Re Oe eR ee 


I am sending them “special delivery” so that they will be sure to reach 
you in time, and not be withered. There will be enough of them that you will 
be able to divide with some other girls who possibly have no mothers and for 
whom the spending of even a small amount for flowers would be a real hard- 
ship. You will find tulips and hyacinths to make your room look bright and 

There are plenty of daffodils, narcissi, and violets to wear. 

The children went down by the brook and gathered a great bunch of 
the long-stemmed violets that you have loved and gathered since you were a 
wee lassie. They were so happy to have something to add to the box for 


As you girls think of your mothers on this day and talk with each other 
of their love and inspiration, remember that in only a few more years you 
must take their places and be the mothers of men. 
so that you may bear them without fear or danger. 
which will far surpass riches. Keep your minds clean so that you 


You may know that at breakfast time on Mothers’ Day your father 
will be reading Rauschenbusch’s prayer “for all mothers,” in which he prays: 


“We remember before thee all the good women who are now bearing 
the pain and weariness of maternity. Grant them strength of body and 
Widen their vision that they may see them- 
selves, not as the mothers of one child alone, but as the patriot women 
of their nation, who alone can build up the better future with fresh and 
Put upon the girls of our people the awe of their future 
calling, that they may preserve their bodies and minds in purity and 
strength for the holy task to which the future may summon them.” 


Home Nest. 


By this mail I am sending you a box of home flowers for Mothers’ Day. 
It seemed to me that the day would mean more to you if you had some of 
mother’s own flowers to wear instead of having to buy those that some man 
(How sad it is that on this very day that 
should signify the highest spirit of self-sacrifice, cunning commercialism has 
at times raised the price of flowers almost to a prohibitive rate.) The ones 
I am sending have been cared for affectionately ever since they were first 
planted and I hope they will speak to my girl of the great storehouse of love 


Keep your bodies well 
Impart to 


Seewecoeoeoeoreceeeeereoeooe es OS 2e eT eee eee eer eeeweeoroe 


And we'll be thinking of you, dear heart. 


Always with love, 
MOTHER. 
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for a little while, but soon specks began to 
appear on the sky. Now and then a news- 
paper reporter with no sense of humor or 
acquaintance with the language, began to 
drop references’ in print to “Reverend 
Smith,” or “Reverend Brown.” At first we 
either took these also for jokes or treated 
them as such. But alas and alack, the 
thing has grown by leaps and bounds to 
such an extent that we see the ghost of 
“Reverend Johnsing’s” title appearing in 
reputable newspapers and actually once 
in a while ogling us with its goggle eyes in 
the church press. I even recall an instance 
where a preacher in print, in violation of 
the law that “dog does not eat dog,” has 
actually libeled his brother minister as 
“Reverend Williams.” 

“It is to laugh.” But unless a quick 
resolution throttles the impulse the laugh 
ends in something akin to profanity. For 
when a man calls you Reverend Smith, you 
feel like he had knocked off your hat, slap- 
ped you in the face and said, “You goggle 
eyed, blab mouthed, splay footed, bandy 
legged, long shanked ignorant humbug of a 
hypocritical chicken stealing negro parson!” 
And of course your Irish rushes at once 
up to one hundred and ten degrees and you 
feel that the only reply appropriate is to 
draw a rhetorical black oak shillalah and 


make a large and effective dent in his lin- 
quistic cranium. 

But will some expert student of female 
affairs kindly inform me of the adequate 
and proper action when the aforesaid 
affront comes from one of the fair sex. Now 
and then “long distance” calls me to the 
phone. “Is that Reverend Bennett?” “No, 
Miss, I beg your pardon. This is not Rev- 
erend Bennett. This is Reverend R. H. 
Bennett, or Reverend Mister Bennett, or 
Reverend Doctor Bennett, whichever you 
choose, but this is not Reverend Bennett. 
I know of no such person.” But it is as 
water off a duck’s back. In that same 
pleasant voice that the Bell people train 
“Central” to use, the same voice in which 
she no doubt replies to inmates of lunatic 
asylums and with whom she probably 
classes you, she repeats in the next breath, 
“Reverend Bennett, Atlanta (or Richmond 
or Memphis as the case may be) wants to 
talk to you”—and there you are. 

And now the janitors and “cabbies” are 
going a bowshot further and leaving off the 
“Smith.” They hail you in a shipper way 
simply as “Reverend”—a sort of grass 
widow title anchored to no surname. 

The first time I heard the meretricious 
appellation in question was in one of my 
early pastorates from a book agent inno- 
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cent of grammar or literature. He seemed 
a type of those who use the epithet in ques- 
tion, being apparently a twin to Mr. Krem- 
lin in Disraeli’s Sybil who was distin- 
guished for his ignorance. Mr. Kremlin 
had only one idea and that was wrong. 
This man wished to sell me a cyclopedia 
and his trump card was the statement that 
if I would buy the book that my own life 
record should be printed in the magnu opus. 
In spite of my skepticism on this point, he 
drew his notebook and pencil on me and 
proceeded to ask, “Now, then, Reverend 
Bennett, when was you born?” 

Will some one please tell me why a 
preacher should be “Reverend Smith” any 
more than a lawyer is “Legal Jones,” or a 
physician “Medical Brown,” or an editor 
“Literary Johnson,” or a_ storekeeper 
“Mercantile Williams,” or a pedagogue 
“Scholastic Simpson,” or a farmer “Agri- 
cultural Hudgins,”-or the milk man “Lac- 
teal Waters,” or the fruit man “Huckle- 
berry Hicks,” or a sawmill proprietor “Lum- 
bering Black,” or a dentist “Jawbone 
Jones,” or a surgeon Sawbone Hall,” or the 
all round scamp of the community “Meph- 
istophelian Moore?” 

In the name of Joseph Addison or 
Thomas Babington Macaulay, will not our 
dear editor friends protect us from 
“Epithetical Penny-a-liner?” Will they not 
pass this word along? Will they not war 
on “Reporterial Robinson” and “Typothe- 
tical Proofreader” that this fly-blown en- 
titlement of the ministry must be forever 
banished from respectable newspapers or 
the perpetrators thereof shall be consigned 
to a journalistic oblivion without a resur- 
rection? 

Will not the public, you gentle reader, and 
every one else, “Right Reverend and Wrong 
Reverend of every order’ help us drive this 
flea bitten cur from under our linguistic 
bed? Here, take this poker to him! We 
must get him out even if we have to turn 
the hose on him. It were better to wet 
the whole room than for all the family to 
catch a rhetorical mange.—R. H. Bennett, 
in North Carolina Christian Advocate. 

To which the Editor of The Herald says 
a hearty amen! 


Laughed When He Found 


Tumor Gone 

TUMOR weighing eighty-eight pounds 

is no lightweight incumbrance to carry 
around with one through the day’s tasks. 
Yet last year a man came to the hospital of 
Dr. Lucius Smith in Benito, West Africa, 
dragging along a growth which, by actual 
weight after it was removed, tipped the 
scales at that figure. He had come from 
far in the jungle, and had been two months 
on the road because he could not walk rap- 
idly with his strength-destroying burden. 
He was so thin and exhausted when he fi- 
nally reached the hospital that Dr. Smith 
feared at first he could not stand the opera- 
tion; but a few days of rest and careful 
feeding so restored the man’s strength that 





Marion Lawrance says: 


“I am glad to see the people of the Church of my youth launching out 
in the great field of Christian Education, and doing it in such a masterful 
way as is indicated by The Journal of Christian Education, and under such a 
competent editor and board. I predict a useful future for the magazine, if 
the church will stand by it as it should and give it adequate support. The 
material is high-grade and we may rest assured that it will be up-to-date in 


every respect. 


I certainly wish the magazine great success.” 


If your schoo! is not yet taking the Journal, arrange 


for it te do so at once. Write for sample and terms. 


it was thought safe to operate. “When he 
awoke after it was all over and found that 
his ‘big sick’ was gone,” says Mrs. Smith, 
who tells the story, “he looked first at one 
and then at the other, and laughed and 
laughed, until we all had to laugh with 
him.” 

During the year Dr. Smith cared person- 
ally for nearly 20,000 cases—19,594 to be 
exact—performing 312 operations, some- 
times with emergency cases with only the 
light of a bicycle light lamp to work by.— 
The Continent. 


A Labor of Love 


A SATURDAY afternoon quiet was over 

the Goodwill Industries shop. Outside 
the cicadas hummed noisily. Away in one 
corner of the room where the light streamed 
in from an open window a tap, tap, tapping 
as if some giant woodpecker made a series 
of little holes in the silence. 

A rather stout man in a leather apron 
was busy over a bench. He wore a green 
shade over his eyes, and his spectacles on 
the end of his nose gave him a look of un- 
usual sagacity. He did not seem to notice 
the approach of his visitors, but tapped 
away industriously on a sole, humming to 
himself like a great bumblebee. When he 
did see his guests a broad grin overspread 
his grimy face and he got to his feet to 
welcome them. Then one noticed that his 
eyes were blue and honest, his arms and 
hands were strong, but his feet encased in 
leather shoes, were only half there. He 
walked clumsily. 

“How do!” he said hurriedly wiping his 
hand on the sleeve of his blue jersey and 
holding it out. 

As he did so the shoe upon which he had 
been working clattered to the floor. He 
stooped over ponderously to pick it up. 

“Didn’t use to be so hard,” he said, “be- 
fore I got lost in the woods.” Then seeing 
his visitors looked puzzled he continued: 
“You see I got lost in the woods up country 
thirty-eight hours. Too much snow. Couldn’t 
tell where I was going. Andcold? Thirty- 
five degrees below, they told me. That’s how 





1 lost my feet. Froze ’em.” 
piece of leather ruefully. 

It seemed to us about tima to say some- 
thing. “Hard luck,” I ventured. 

A twinkle came into his Irish eyes. 

“Maybe,” he said. “But when I think of 
what I was, and then see myself now, fore- 
man of the whole department, instructor, 
and everything, I don’t know.” 

A latch clicked behind us. I looked 
around; a diminutive little girl entered car- 
rying a big pair of shoes. She ran up to 
him with a smile. 

“Mr. Dyer,” she said, “mamma wants to 
know if you can fix these shoes?” 

He ran his hand through her golden hair. 
“You tell your mother not to worry,” he 
said. Then as she went out he added: 
“That’s the most fun I have. I made them 
promise I could use my Saturday afternoons 
helping poor folks at cost. And begorry,” 
he said, “I’ve got a pile of work to do.” 

Thus prodded, we turned to go; but as 
we left the hammer was tap, tapping, and 
James Dyer was transmuting his Saturday 
half-holiday into a labor of love at the Good- 
will Industries—Western Christian Advo- 
cate. 


The Neglected Boy of Yesterday 


UIT talking about the “boy problem.” 

There is no such thing among men. The 
boy is not a problem; he is an opportunity. 
His life presents not a field of bowlders dif- 
ficult to encounter. His life is not a track- 
less waste through which a man cannot 
pass. His life has its paths and its high- 
ways, and those paths are not cast over 
with stones that pierce the feet of those 
who would pass into his life. 

Mark you, the boy has paths over which 
you can pass to him with ease and satis- 
faction. Try the path of patience and see 
how far it will lead you into his life. Try 
the path of interest and watch how his life 
will open up to you. Try the path of love 
—with an honorable consideration for him 
—and see how quickly the best things of 
his life come into sight and seek to make 
you enjoy the hopes, aspirations, and ideals 


He kicked a 
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that are budding, flowering, and bearing 
fruit within him. 

It is a matter of gratification to discover 
that the modern man is beginning to make 
a larger place for the boy in his life. Re- 
cently one of our great social organizations, 
“The Rotary International,” listened to an 
address and then voted enthusiastically to 
support it, in which the speaker said: 

“The greatest work that the Rotary In- 
ternational can do for the present and fu- 
ture generations is to look after the boy.” 

There is no boy but needs the advice and 
guidance of a man. The responsibility for 
the rising generation rests squarely upon 
cur shoulders. Our jails and penitentia- 
ries and insane asylums are full of men to- 
day who were the neglected boys of yes- 
terday. 

Therefore we insist that the church and 
all her leaders shall provide for the boy. 
There should be a boy’s department in the 
general organization of the Sunday-school 
department. It should be headed by an ex- 
pert, and so highly organized, and made so 
efficient, and should be so amply financed 
that the leader could undertake anything 
within his wisdom in promoting means of 
reaching and developing the boy in the 
name of the church. For the neglected boy 
of yesterday is the problem of today. 

The boy loved in the home and dealt pa- 
tiently with by his father and mother is the 
opportunity not only of the church today, 
but of our educational institutions, of our 
community life, and national interests as 
well. 


Africa’s Plateaus 


Je often think of Africa as a land con- 

sisting of marshy areas, jungle, and 
swampy deltas, with deserts in the northern 
part; but in reality, a great part of it con- 
sists of plateaus from 3,000 to 6,000 feet 
in elevation, where healthy life is quite 
possible for Americans. 

Even the Congo Basin is 1,000 feet above 
sea-level and is surrounded with plateaus 
where cotton flourishes, and gold is found 
in great quantities. In some regions nearly 
every stream contains gold and the deposits 
are said to be as rich as the California 
fields. 

This great plateau extends the whole 
length of Africa, and in the South, the 
British Union is of temperate climate. Here 
the life of the missionary is not so hard as 
on the Equator,-. but still he has his prob- 
lems. The native blacks are here in the 
proportion of four to. one, a proportion 
which is increasing. They must be trained 
and educated—how shall it be done? The 
time has passed when the native peoples 
can be exploited by the white man without 
resistance and the cry is now, “back to the 
land” for them. Formerly the black man— 
or rather the black woman—cultivated a 
little maize, pumpkin, and corn round the 
house while the head of the family roamed 
far and wide with his herds. 

Now he has to live in reservations set 
apart for him and learn a more intensive 
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Hand in Hand 


TRUE PATRIOTISM 


It means making the ideal America the real America. 

It means that we do not allow wrong impressions of America’s 
ideals to go out to the world. 

No ideals can be reached for any nation except that nation 
follow the precepts of the Christ. 

The Church is responsible for the preaching of the Christ to 
the nation, no other organization exists for that purpose. 

Will not patriotism therefore call upon us to be loyal first 


to the Church? 


HOME MISSIONS 


Stands for the strengthening of the Church all over America. 

Stands for an ideal citizenship on the part of all people who 
are sheltered by the American flag. 

Stands for giving Christianity an expression in service to in- 
dividual and community. 

Stands for the establishment of a base from which to carry the 
message of the Christ into the foreign field, which will 
suffer unless the growth at home corresponds to the 


growth abroad. 


Stands for joining with other churches in Christianization of 
migrants, immigrants, Indians, and neglected groups all 


over this land. 


Stands for the education of the Negro that he may have oppor- 
tunity to reach the ideals for which he strives. 

Stands for the most efficient Church possible in strong min- 
istry, good equipment, and enthusiastic service. 


Home Mission Ideals can be reached only by the loyal support 


of all our churches. 
Send for the Literature to Omer S. Thomas, C. P. A. Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 


style of agriculture. Oftentimes he seeks 
the cities, where he meets conditions with 
which his small experience does not fit) him 
to cope; and so he goes under; but some- 
times he profits by his contact with the 
white man in cities and gains something of 
civilization.—Edith A. Talbot, in The Chris- 
tian Herald. 


“Inside the Cup” 


E are very grateful for one change 
which is gradually taking place among 
the nations of the earth. The number of 
people is constantly decreasing who declare 
for “Our country, right or wrong, our 
country!” While, on the other hand, that 
group of citizens is increasing who declare, 
“Our country, right or wrong. If right we 
shall serve her; if wrong we shall make her 
right.” 
The time has arrived when the spirit of 


this better patriotism must be carried over 
into our social organizations. There will 
be the dawn of a brighter day when men 
and women everywhere are determined not 
to desert and forsake their group and allow 
it to degenerate into a dangerous weapon, 
but are resolved to serve it by purifying 
and strengthening it. 

“Cleanse first the inside of the cup and 
of the platter, that the outside thereof may 
become clean also.”—Selected. 


The Little Sin Doesn’t Count 


T is our common failing to minimize the 
sinfulness of the small sin. One after 
another they creep into our lives, and we 
permit them to do so by excusing them on 
the ground that they do not count. The 
reason we do this is because our conscience 
does not have a keen edge. 
It is the small sin that slips into the home 
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and with its brood of progeny destroys the 
kappiness of the family circle. The little 
carping word, the little frown of a grouch, 
the little ugliness that speaks out under the 
shadow of selfishness, the little forgetful- 
ness; the little lack of appreciation, the 
whine of the animal spirit—these all may 
appear small in themselves, and their in- 
fluence may never extend outside the walls 
of the home or of the individual life. They 
go undetected. They remain unapprehended, 
kut they poison the happiness of the life. 
We are so prone to look upon the great 
sins, the spectacular, the shocking, the pub- 
licly exposed sins as the ones that are to 
be avoided. Frequently one of those coming 


into a man’s life produces such a 
shock that he recovers himself to a 
better life than he has ever lived, 


while another man, living in the same com- 
munity, will continue throughout life in the 
possession of little, nagging, biting, carp- 
ing, subtle sins that never bring him into 
the public condemnation, but in the end 
work the ruin of his soul. It is the small 
things of life that count in the end, either 
for the making or the ruin thereof. 

Modern science is making tests these days 
by such new standards of measurement as 
almost to be beyond credibility. We are 
measuring time, for instance, by the stars 
at the small part of one fifteen-thousandth 
of a second. We are weighing objects now 
as small as one hundred-millionth of a 
pound. We learn that by this new standard 
the withdrawal of a single steel rivet from 
a steamship having a displacement of twen- 
ty-five thousand tons may be immediately 
detected. The workman building the ship 
might say, “Well, this one doesn’t count,” 
and fail to place it, never thinking that it 
would be discovered. But the tester, when 
the ship is completed, comes to discover 
that the place of one rivet has not been 
filled, and this discovery is made in the 
midst of perhaps a million rivets that have 
come to make the ship. 

Let us not forget that a word carelessly 
spoken may in the end betray us, that an 
act thoughtlessly performed may change 
the course of our lives, that a look of lust 
er fear or irony may work our undoing. 
The necessity of dependence upon Christ to 
save us from the evil results of losing is 
upon us. Without daily contact with our 
Lord Christ through prayer and personal 
inner acknowledgment we are exposed to 
the disintegration that comes by the loss of 





the little things and the ruin worked by the 
little sins—Western Christian Advocate. 


Thoughts 


VERY day we are becoming more like 

our thoughts. If they are mean and 
selfish, we cannot prevent ourselves from 
becoming so. If they are unclean and evil, 
our character and conduct will inevitably be 
shaped by them. It is true, as the Scrip- 
ture says, that as a man “thinketh in his 
heart, so is he.” 


As one writer says: “Think about your- 
self; about what you want, what you like, 
what respect people ought to pay and then 
to you nothing will be pure. You will spoil 
everything you touch: you will make sin 
and misery for yourself out of everything 
God sends you; you will be as wretched as 
you choose. 


“And on the other hand, loving thoughts 
will produce loving acts; and a generous, 
kindly way of regarding others in our 
minds will bring us to a generous, kindly 
treatment of them in daily life.”—Selected. 


“Let It Out” 


OT the harsh word. Not the prompt 

and perhaps justifiable censure. Not the 
sarcasm which bites and stings. These slip 
out all too easily. Ordinarly they were best 
kept in. We shall rarely reproach our- 
selves, in after years, for failing to say cut- 
ting things. But the kind word, the praise 
which “cheers but not inebriates,” the en- 
couragement which everybody needs—let it 
out. If there is any good that you can say, 
say it eagerly. Where got we the heathen- 
ish idea that gracious words are to be saved 
as a miser saves pennies? Say the very best 
thing you can think of concerning your 
friend, or even your enemy. Better far to 
exaggerate his virtue than his fault. If we 
must err, let it be on the side of kindness. 
-——George Clark Peck. 


oO 


The lights of the world are live lights. 
The lamp that the Lord kindles is a lamp 
that can will to shine, a soul that must 
shine. Its true relation to the spirits 


around it—to God and its fellows—is its 
light. Then only does it fully shine, when 
its love, which is its light, shows it to all 
the souls within its scope, and all these 


(23) 455 
souls to each other, and so it does its part 
to bring all together toward one. In the 
dark each soul is alone; in the light the 
souls are a family.—George Macdonald. 


o 


The talent of success is nothing more 
than doing what you can do well, and doing 
well whatever you da without a thought of 
fame.—Longfellow. 


a 





Want of character even more than want 
of intelligence is the reason why all schemes 
of human government refuse to work.— 
Selected. 








Deaths 


Hannah Smith Lent was born August 13, 1861, 
and died April 22, 1923, at her home at Federal, 


pastor, Mrs. Lelah Weatherby, after which she was 
gently laid to rest in the cemetery there. 








Official Information 


MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


J. M. Miller, Winona Lake, Ind. 

Ed. Borah, 503 Grand St., Benton, Il. 

W. E. Baker, Ravena, N. Y. 

J. H. Bassett, Berkey, Ohio. 

Ira C. Clark, Box 2, Plattsburg, Ohio. 

W. E. Baker, Ravena, N. Y. 

J. S. Ehrheart, 611 S. Lawn Ave., Coshocton, Ohio. 
R. F. Brown, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 

Arthur H. Fielder, 412 Main St., Amesbury, Mess, 
W. L. Gennett, Bridgeboro, N. J. 

M. Helfenstein, Ferguson, Iowa. 

F. Canada, R. R. 4, Greenville, Ohio. 

0. ¢c. Huff, Gravity, Iowa. 

1, oe 189 South Main St., Franklin, 


Lindsay F. Johnson, Carversville, Pa. 
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PASTOR WANTED 


The East Lawrence Christian Church is in need 
of a pastor. Anyone desiring to consider the pla e 
please address undersigned. 

P. R. Dovup, Clerk. 


Lawrenceville, Pa. 





Wanted: A wide-awake minister to serve two 
neighboring congregations for full time. Resident 
pastor preferred. 

W. C. AcCHENBACH, Church Clerk. 

R. R. 4, Tipton, Indiana. 





The Lewisburg, Pa., Christian Church is in need 
of a pastor. Anyone desiring to consider the place 
please address— 

Witu1aM Hopper, Clerk. 

Lewisburg, Pa. 





The Deer Creek Christian Church of the North- 
vestern Indiana ae will be without 
stor after August, 1 
er Emerson L. Poux, Clerk. 
R. R. 1, Galveston, Ind. 





The Rural Grove Christian Church would like to 
correspond with some one desiring a permanent 
pastorate. Address— 

Mrs. EDWARD MEYERS, 
i‘ of Ministerial Committee. 

R. R. 1, Sprakers, N. Y. 
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Children’s Day Music 


New Services or Sunday-school Programs 


“FLOWER AND SONG.” By Ira B. Wilson. 
“CHILDREN OF THE BIBLE.” By Fred B. Holton. 
“PATHS OF JUNE.” Based on favorite classics. 
Prices 8 cents per copy, 85 cents per dozen, $3.25 per fifty, $6.00 per hundred, all 


postpaid. 
Orchestra parts to “Paths of June,” $2.50 per set of ten parts. 


Services of Other Years 
HIS WONDERFUL WORKS. 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL ARMY. 
Both of the above are excellent services and have given satisfaction wherever they 
have been used. 
The price of either of these services is 55 cents the dozen; $4.25 the hundred, 


prepaid. Li 
Primary Service 
“God’s Garden,” by Grace L. Hosmer. Price, 15 cents per copy; in lots of one 
dozen or more, 85 cents per dozen, $3.25 per fifty, $6.00 per hundred. 


Sacred Cantatas for Sunday-school and Choir 


We offer a line of easy cantatas calling for the co-operation of the choir with the 
Sunday-school. If a regular choir is not available, an improvised choir can be gathered 
for the purpose and can perform its part without difficulty. These cantatas mike 
ee a much more varied, interesting, and dignified service than would be possible 
otherwise. 

The Shepherd King. Wilson. The Children’s Praise. Holton. 

Creation’s Praise. Wilson. In Symbol and Song. Lorenz. . 

The Festal Queen. Wilson. 

20 cents per copy, postpaid. 


Children’s Day Treasury No. 33 


THE NEW ONE FOR 1923 

A pamphlet of 32 pages of Children’s Day concert matter, as outlined below: 
Primary Recitations. 

Over 25 recitations. Nearly all are only 4 to 8 lines in length. 
Intermediate Recitations. 

These are strong, thoughtful, striking, and varied in theme. 
Primary Exercises. ote 

Some are long and some are short, but none of them call for much memorizing 
by individual pupils. 
Intermediate Exercises. 

A great variety of style and thought. 

Children’s Day Treasury No. 83 also contains Church Decorating Suggestions, 
Tableaux, Dialogs, Drills, Motion Exercises, Acrostics, etc. 


Price, 25 Cents, Postpaid. 


Other Recitation Books 


Children’s Day Treasury No. 22 
Paramount Children’s Day Book 
Paramount Sunday-school Recitations ..........................- 


Recitations and Dialogues, Book No. 1 
Recitations and Dialogues, Book No. 2 
Paramount Sunday-school Dialogue 


The Christian Publishing Association 
Fifth & Ludlow Sts. 





